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JOHN MACKENZIE, EDITOR OF THE “BEAUTIES OF 
GAELIC POETRY.” 
A MEMOIR, 
—_——o—— 


Tae subject of the following sketch, the son of respectable parents, wag 
born on the 17th July 1806, at Mealan Thearlaich (Mellon Charles), in 
the parish of Gairloch. He was the eldest son of Alexander Mackenzie, 
locally known as “ Alastair Og,” who, like his father before him, was 
tacksman of all the lands on the north side of Lochewe belonging to the 
lairds of Gairloch. John’s mother was Margaret Mackenzie, daughter of 
the late Mr Mackenzie of Badachro, and grand-daughter of the late Rev. 
Mr Robertson, Lochbroom ; by a daughter of Mackenzie, the proprietor 
of Letterewe. It will thus be seen, that the editor of “The Beauties” 
was descended from the Gairloch family both on the father’s and mother’s 
side. On the father’s side he was sixth in direct male descent from 
Alastair Cam, the second son of the laird of Gairloch, as follows :—~ 


Alastair Cam, second son of Alexander, sixth Mackenzie, and 
brother of Kenneth, first baronet of Gairloch ; 

Alastair, MacAlastair Chaim ; 

Tain Mor, MacAlastair ; 

Tain Og, Maclain Mhoir ; 

Alastair Og, MacIain Oig ; 

Iain Alastair Oig—(John Mackenzie of “The Beauties”), 


Alastair Cam, or one-eyed Alexander Mackenzie, is said to have fought 
at the battle of Sheriff-muir, where he lost an eye—hence his designation ; 
as also that of his descendants, who are still known in Gairloch as Sliochd 
Alastair Chaim, or the descendants of the one-eyed Alexander. The 
Badachro family were also a near offshoot of the Gairloch family, so that 
the subject of our sketch was as closely connected with the parent tree on 
the one side as on the other. Nor was the connection ignored or 
forgotten by the lairds of Gairloch, for, when John Mackenzie decided 
upon publishing the poems of William Ross, the Gairloch bard, Sir A. 
Francis Mackenzie, the late baronet, not only substantially aided him in 
his efforts to collect them, but guaranteed the expenses of publication, 
and generously presented him with the portmanteau and other necessary 
articles to fit him out for his journey. ; 

Alexander Mackenzie, John’s father, held the position of a middle- 
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man, and as such sub-let the greater part of Mealan Thearlaich (Mellon 
Charles) in small crofts, the crofters, by arrangement, paying the rent 
direct to the laird, so that, while the middleman had the best portion of 
the farm, his tenants paid the whole rent, with the exception of fourpence 
exacted by the late Sir Hector Mackenzie to preserve his rights of supe- 
riority. Notwithstanding this favourable state of matters, Alastair Og’s 
unbounded hospitality, and the style of living then fashionable among 
the better class of tenants, reduced him in circumstances so much, and 
the land was so neglected, that the laird was ultimately obliged to take 
the latter into his own hands, with the exception of a small portion 
which was left in the possession of Mackenzie, free of any rent in 
future, on condition that he would pay up some trifling arrears. In spite 
of these adverse circumstances, Mackenzie, anxious to have his children 
educated, obtained the services of a young man of the name of William 
Falconer, son of the gardener at Brahan Castle, and afterwards, Donald 
Dunbar, from Tain, as family tutors ; and from them John picked up his 
earliest rudiments of education. After this, he and his brother James, 
who still survives, attended school at Isle of Ewe, and latterly, they were 
sent, eighteen miles from home, to the parish schoul of Gairloch, then, as 
now, a well conducted school. Here John’s school education terminated, 


From childhood almost he took a peculiar delight in reading every- 
thing within his reach, and in particular he devoted himself to the study 
of the songs and music of his native district. Of this period of his life 
he writes—“ In the morning of my days it was my happy lot to inhale 
the mountain air of a sequestered spot, whose inhabitants may well be 
designated the children of song; and, in a state of society whose manners 
were but little removed from that of primitive simplicity, I had frequent 
opportunities of witnessing the influence of poetry over the mind ; and 
uniformly found that cheerfulness and song, music and morality, walked 
almost always, hand in hand. Thus nurtured, and thus tutored, the in- 
trinsic excellence of the poetry which I was accustomed to hear in my 
younger days made such an impression on my mind that neither time, 
distance, nor circumstances, have been able to obliterate. I was, there- 
fore, bred with an enthusiasm which impelled me, as I advanced in life, 
to dig deeper and deeper into the invaluable mine, until, having obtained 
a view of all the available materials, my admiration became fixed, and my 


resolution to rear the present monument (The Beauties of Gaelic Poetry) 
was irremovably formed.” 


He was most anxious, we might almost say from his cradle, to obtain 
a correct knowledge of his mother tongue, as also of the rich poetry con- 
tained in it. That he succeeded far beyond any of his contemporaries or 
compeers is now universally acknowledged. At a very early age, and 
while yet a boy, he exhibited an extraordinary aptitude for music, for 
making musical instruments, and for producing all sorts of ornaments and 
utensils in wood, with no other instrument or tools than his pocket 
knife. While a mere child he constructed a fiddle for himself, and later 
a set of bagpipes, upon which he became an excellent performer. He 
could also play upon the flute and several other musical instruments. 
He collected and wrote down several popular Highland airs, as yet un- 
published, but of which the manuscript is still extant, 
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His parents, observing his skill in the constructing of bagpipes, fiddles, 
and other ornamental woodwork, thought that, with tastes in such @ 
direction, he was sure to become a good joiner or carpenter, and an op- 
portunity having offered of learning the trade, with a kind of peripatetic 
joiner named William Ross, who travelled from place to place throughout 
the country, John was apprenticed to him to learn the business of a joiner. 
During his peregrinations with Ross, the young disciple-found a more 
congenial employment in noting down the Gaelic songs and tales floating 
among his countrymen, than in acquiring his trade. He, however, con- 
tinued to combine the two occupations until on one occasion, while exe- 
enting some work at the manse of Gairloch, he received a severe blow 
on the head, which for a considerable time quite incapacitated him for 
work. On getting somewhat better, he went, to complete his apprentice- 
ship, to a joiner at Conon Bridge; but soon found that the injury to 
his head was of such a permanent nature as quite unfitted him to follow 
the profession, any further. Nor was he particularly sorry to give it up, 


. for it was by no means congenial to his taste. He then returned to his 


native. parish, and engaged himself in collecting William Ross’s poems, 
most of which he obtained from Alexander Campbell, better known as 
Alastair Buidhe Mac Iamhair, a contemporary bard and bosom friend of 
William Ross. He spent twenty-one nights taking down Ross’s poems 
from Alastair’s recitation. 


John had worked hard, and travelled much throughout the whole 
Highlands—north, south, and west—more or less for twelve years, col- 
lecting materials for, and preparing, his splendid collection—‘ The Beauties 
of Gaelic Poetry,” for the press. It was while collecting the poems of 
William Ross that the idea first occurred to him of publishing this grand 
work, which he determined should contain the best specimens of all the 
best poetry extant in his native language, from Ossian down to his own 
time, with Biographical notices of the Gaelic bards written in English. 
While on this tour throughout the Highlands he procured a large list of 
subscribers for his most celebrated work, and other intended publications. 
In 1833 he left his native parish, and in the same year appeared “The 
Poems of William Ross, the Gairloch Bard,” with “The History of Mac- 
Cruislig, a Highland Tale,” in one volume ; and several other works of 
minor importance. Within the year a second edition of Ross’s poems 
was called for. In 1836 he obtained a situation as book-keeper in the 
Glasgow University printing office. 


He was now most anxious to publish “The Beauties of Gaelic 
Poetry,” but finding himself, financially and otherwise, unable to do so on 
his own account, he disposed of the copyright, for a mere trifle, to Mac- 
gregor, Polson, & Co., at that time publishers in Glasgow, at the same 
time engaging to superintend the work while going through the press, 
This work required such attention and constant application that his con- 
stitution, never very robust, was thereby undermined to an extent from 
which it never recovered. The work appeared in 1841, in strict accord- 
ance with his original design, containing the best of the poetry in Gaelic, 
and Biographies and Criticisms in English, of thirty-six of the Gaelic 
bards, together with an Appendix, containing the most celebrated ditties in 
the language by those who had not attained to the dignity of being styled 
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bards, with an account of the authors, and the incidents which occasioned 
the songs. To the whole was prefixed an able and learned Introduction, 
containing an account of the manners, habits, and customs of the Ancient 
Caledonians, by the late James Logan, F.S.A.S,, author of the “Scot- 
tish Gael.” 


_ The next work of importance on which we find Mackenzie engaged is 
the “History of Prince Charles,” in Gaelic, which was printed and pub- 
lished by Thornton and Collie, 19 St David Street, Edinburgh, in the 
year 1844. The following agreement, the original of which is now before 
us, in Mackenzie’s handwriting, conveys a pathetic tale:— 


“ EpinpurGH, March 21st, 1843. 

1, It is hereby agreed by the subscribers, that John Mackenzie shall 
translate into Gaelic the History of Prince Charles Edward, from materials 
in English to be furnished to him by D. R. Collie, for which he shall be 
allowed the sum of three pounds sterling for his trouble, in the first place. 

2. That as soon as John Mackenzie shall procure two hundred and 
fifty bona fide subscribers for the work, D. R. Collie shall get it printed 
according to the terms of prospectus—500 subscribers’ copies on fine 
foolscap 8vo., and 500 on demy 12mo. 

3. That besides the three pounds to be paid for translating as above, 
John Mackenzie shall be allowed sixpence for each subscriber procured by 
him to the list, and another sixpence for delivering each subscriber’s copy 
—that is, each copy shall be paid for by him at the rate of four shillings, 
until the account for printing, paper, and binding is paid ; and after that, 
any number of copies may be purchased by either party at the trade price 
of three shillings and sixpence per copy —money paid before delivery. 

4. The remaining profits, if any, arising from the sale of the work, 
after the first expenses have been cleared, shall be equally divided between 
John Mackenzie and D. R. Collie. 


5. That none of the cheap copies shall be sold until the first expense 
of printing the whole has been paid off. 

6. That in the event of a second, or more, editions of the work being 
called for, it is hereby expressly stipulated that the one party cannot print, 
or make any arrangement with a third party for printing or publishing 
the said work, without the full knowledge and consent of the other; and 
any profits to be derived from the sale of any future edition, after paying 


the expenses, shall be shared equally between John Mackenzie and D. R. 
Collie. 


In witness thereof, we mutually copy and sign this agreement, this 
present 23d day of March 1843, 


(Signed) JOHN MACKENZIE. 
rw D. R. Cone.” 


In Mackenzie's original subscription list, which is in our possession, we 
find the names of two hundred and ninety-one subscribers in regular 
order, and over a dozen scattered about on different pages. He had thus 
over three hundred to begin with. The first two on the list are John 
Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart, “Tilean Aigais” (2 copies each). 
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We also find the names of Neil MacA‘pine, Islay (2 copies) ; the late 
John Maclachlan, bookseller; James Logan, Duncan Macneill, solicitor- 
general ; Archibald Sinclair, Chronicle office ; John Forbes, schoolmaster, 
Fort-Augustus ; Cluny Macpherson of Cluny (2 copies) ; Colin Chisholm 
(late President of the Gaelic Society), London; G. A. Mackenzie of 
Applecross ; G. A. Mackenzie of Dundonell; Evan Maccoll, Liverpool, 
the well-known Gaelic bard, now of Kingston, Canada; Colin Fraser, now 
F.C. minister, Strathglass; W. F. Skene; J. F. Campbell, yr. of Islay; 
W. B. C. Campbell, Islay House; Mary Ann Jane Clephane Douglas 
Maclean ; Lord Lovat; A. Fletcher of Dunans ; Lord Arthur Lennox ; 
the Duke of Richmond, and many other well known names. 


The publication of “The Beauties” and of “The History of Prince 
Charles” secured John Mackenzie considerable fame in literary circles ; 
and he soon after obtained an engagement with Messrs Maclachlan and 
Stewart, Edinburgh, at what would now be considered, even in a Celtic 
literary engagement, starvation wages, namely, one pound per week, 
While thus employed he produced wotk for which the Celtic admirers 
of John Bunyan, and other eminent English divines, give John Mackenzie 
but little credit. But this is probably because the mass of his country- 
men are quite ignorant of what they owe to him. He translated into 
Gaelic, Baxter’s “Call to the Unconverted” ; Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” ; Bunyan’s “Come, and Weleome”; his “ World to Come” ; his 
“Grace Abounding” ; his “ Water of Life” ; his “Sighs from Hell” ; 
Dyer’s “ Christ’s Famous Titles” ; Guthrie’s “ Christian’s Great Interest.” 
His “ Aosdina,” or a selection of the most popular Gaelic Jacobite songs, 
appeared in 1844, and is dedicated to Cluny Macpherson of Cluny, the 
present chief of the clan, in the following words :—“ Do CHLuatnipg, 
TriaTtH CHLANN MuutricH—U AUSAIL FHIUGHANTAICH, tha mi cur a mach 
an leabhair bhig so fo ?ainm ailleal.sa, le lan dochas gum faigh e do 
dhion, a thaobh gur tu an taon a mhain a tha maireann an diugh (@ 
thuigeas an uirghioll a th’ air a chuir sios ann agus aig am bheil speis 7a 
leithid) de diarmad nan Triath flathasach, treun, a dh eirich suas ann 
am buillsgean cunnairt agus leiridh chum seanna choir Shiol Alba ath- 
chosnadh do’n diobarach Rioghail dhligheach, a dhuisg comh-mhothachadh 
nam bard binn a sheinn na dain so. Is mise da rireadh, le mor speis aqus 
urram, do sheirbhiseach fir umhal, IAIN MACCHOINNICH.” Another 
collection of his is the “ Cruiteara,” or Gaelic Melodist, being a collection 
of the most popular Highland love songs. He is also the author of the 
English-Gaelic part of the dictionary known as “ MacAlpine’s.” He pro- 
duced an enlarged edition of Duncan Ban Macintyre’s poems, and various 
other works. In all, he composed, edited, or translated above thirty 
different publications. His last completed work was ‘‘ MacAlpine’s Dic- 
tionary,” but in 1847 he issued a prospectus for a new and greatly en- 
larged edition of “The Beauties,” which was to have been published by 
subscription, by Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh, and sold to 
subscribers at 10s. It was “to comprise the works of forty-six pro- 
fessional bards, with an Appendix, containing a ‘general collection of 
songs, original and select, composed by private gentlemen, who invoked 
the muse only on particular occasions, or under the impulse of stron 
feeling excited by extraordinary events. , , , Every bard considered 
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worthy of the name, whose compositions are known, and of whose exist- 
ence any tradition remains, shall be noticed. Among those lays which 
are particularly cherished among their countrymen, but which, notwithstand- 
ing their worth, have never before been printed, may be mentioned Alastair 
Grannd and Alastair Buidhe MacIamhair, of Gairloch, and Jain Mac- 
Mhurchaidh, or Macrae, of Kintail. The works of these three Poets 
were unavoidably omitted in the first edition of this work, but by the 
liberality of the present publishers the Compiler has many advantages in 
making the work more satisfactory than in its former state. The songs 
of John MacMhurchaidh are the most pathetic and sentimental of all the 
modern Highland bards.” 


It is a cause of sincere regret to all who take an interest in Celtic 
literature that he did not survive long enough to carry out his object, for 
it is to be feared that the material which he possessed is now for ever 
lost. We are informed by his brother, James, that the poems of Alex- 
ander Campbell ( Alastair Buidhe MaclIamhair), the Gairloch bard, re- 
ferred to, some of whose pieces have appeared in this magazine in the 
Highland Ceilidh; and those of Alexander Grant, better known as “ Bard 
Mor an?’ Slagain,” were left written out, in two separate manuscript 
volumes, ready for the printer; but they have unfortunately disappeared 
since John’s death, nobody now knowing where they went to. The 
“ancient bard” which fronts the title page of the first edition of “The 
Beauties” is said to be a likeness of the “ Bard Mor.” It is not gene- 
rally known, but his brother informs us, that Mackenzie was also sub- 
editor of the Cuairtear nan Gleann, with “Tormod Og,” who could 
write Gaelic phonetically, and who carried on the correspondence 
with his contributors and the outside world, while John did the actual 
work of editor. He kept up a regular correspondence with the brothers 
Sobieski Stuart, several specimens of which we have in our possession, 
and he was by them considered the great authority on all disputed ques- 
tions of Gaelic orthography, when preparing their “ Lays of the Cava- 
liers,” and other works. We also possess some “ Lives of the Bards,” 
written by him, but never published, as well as other valuable MSS. on 
* Gaelic Orthography ;” and original Gaelic sermons, which he was in the 
habit of writing for Highland ministers, who were so ignorant of the 
language in which they were paid for preaching to their congregations as 
to require his services. 


His Preface, written for his own part—the English-Gaelic—of what 
is known as MacAlpine’s Dictionary, was by the publishers inserted at 
the beginning of the book—prefaced, indeed, to MacAlpine’s share of the 
work ; and as the preface somewhat unfavourably criticises MacAlpine’s 
perase of the work, the latter became furious, and continued Mackenzie's 

veterate enemy as long as he lived—so much so, it is said, that the last 
words he uttered were the very opposite of blessings on the man who 
wrote the unfavourable preface, which, contrary to the writer’s intention, 
had been, by some unaccountable mistake, prefaced to the Gaelic-English, 
instead of the English-Gaelic, part of the Dictionary. To make matters 
worse, the work is also issued separately—MacAlpine’s part with Mac- 
kenzie’s preface, and Mackenzie’s part without a preface at all, 
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Mackenzie composed several pieces of his own; but although he mani- 
fested a correct appreciation of poetical merit in the productions of others, 
and an excellent taste on the whole, in his selections from the bards, his 
attempts at original poetical composition are not of a very high order. 
He has, however, considered a song, composed by him in 1830, to a 
young lady, Mary Sudge, the daughter of an innkeeper in Wick, with 
whom he had fallen in love, worthy of publication in his “ Cruiteara,” 
or Gaelic Melodist. The song is not without considerable merit as an 
original composition, but it owes its popularity probably more to the air, 
which was well known and exceedingly popular in the Highlands long 
before John Mackenzie was born. Another excellent composition, which 
has not yet appeared in print, he composed to a weaver’s loom in his 
neighbourhood, while yet a mere stripling. The reader will have an 
opportunity of judging of their merits in an early number. 

At the time of his death he was preparing a new edition of the 
Gaelic Bible, which he left in an incomplete state. We have seen the 
proofs, but have been unable to discover by whom he was engaged on 
this important work. 


In his native district the current opinion is that it was the prepara- 
tion of the new edition of the Bible that undermined his health; but this 
is not so. The labour which he bestowed on the Dictionary, which was 
published in 1846, shook him severely, and being naturally of a very 
delicate constitution, the labour and close application he bestowed upon 
it brought about a stomach complaint, which laid him almost prostrate, 
and quite incapacitated him for work. He now decided on visiting his 
native place, thinking that a change of air might benefit him, and if the 
worst came to the worst, preferring to die, lovingly and tenderly cared for, 
in the bosom of his own family. After an absence of fourteen years, he 
arrived, in a very weakly state, at his father’s house in Lon-Dubh, Pool- 
ewe, in May 1848, where he lingered without any improvement, but 
cheerful to the end, and died, apparently without pain, in the arms of 
his sister Mary, who still survives him, on the 19th of August 1848, to 
the sincere regret of all those who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
His remains were followed to the grave by a large concourse of people, 
including almost the whole population of the district, and he was buried 
in the grave of his ancestors, within the old Chapel in the parish church- 
yard of Gairloch, where, sad to say, there is not the slightest mark’ to 
indicate the resting-place of one who has done so much for the literature 
of his countrymen. Since, however, we have set about collecting the 
slight materials available for the purposes of this short sketch, and since 
the appearance of Professor Blackie’s “ Language and Literature of the 
Scottish Highlands,” in which he so freely borrows from, and so hand- 
somely acknowledges his indebtedness to, Mackenzie’s “Lives of the 
Bards,” we have communicated with a few gentlemen who take an active 
and lively interest in Celtic questions, with the view of having a small 
monument erected, to indicate the last resting-place of the Collector 
and Editor of “The Beauties of Gaelic Poetry.” The idea was 
heartily approved of by, among others, Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie, 
Bart., of Gairloch, Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P,, Osgood H. Mac- 
kenzie of Inverewe, John Mackay, late of Shrewsbury, and Donald 
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Macgregor, London, all of whom have promised their active sup- 
port. Professor Blackie writes—‘I am glad to hear of the honour pro- 

to be done to John Mackenzie, of the ‘ Beauties.’ Posterity will 
think justly you owe more to him than to Macpherson.” John Mackay 
writes—* I will certainly be one of those who will honour the late John 
Mackenzie, of the ‘ Beauties of Gaelic Poetry,’ by adding my stone to 
the proposed cairn. His labour in collecting and compiling the scattered 
poetry of the Highlands, and the biographical sketches of its authors, at 
the time in which it was done, when such work was not so popular as it 
now is, deserves that a big cairn be raised to perpetuate the debt of gratitude 
Gaelic literature owes to the disinterested and patriotic efforts of your 
clansman, which are, at the same time, of high value to the student, most 
honourable to the genius of the Gaelic bards, and to Mackenzie's 
memory.” We shall be glad to learn from other patriotic Celts that they 
are disposed to aid in this laudable, and far too long-delayed, proposal to 
honour the memory of this comparatively obscure, but now deservedly 
honoured, Gael. 


Mackenzie was slenderly built, fair-haired, sharp featured, with a 
sallow, delicate-looking complexion, and was, from his youth upwards, 
considered quite a character in his native district. The very idea of a 
man going through the country, enduring much fatigue, and, as far as the 
would-be-considered-wise people of the district could see, with no apparent 
useful or sensible object, collecting old songs and foolish stories, was 
enough to stamp him as one who was not altogether wise, and his manner of 
answering questions, and his peculiar sayings, only strengthened this 
idea of the ignorant regarding him. Here is one instance, out of many, 
One evening, while in a house, a female came in with a bucket of water, 
from the well, when the goodinan asked her—‘‘ An do thuit an oidhche a 
Cheat? Thuit, tha i direach an deighe tuiteam,” arsa Ceat. “Tid the 
night fall, Catharine?” “It has, it is just after falling.” John looked 
amazed, pretended to be terrified, and exclaimed, “‘ Gun gleidh an Sealbh 
sinne ! gu de dh’ eireas dhuinn? C'aite an do thuit i?” “The fates pre- 
serve us! What will befall us? Where did it fall?” 

His brother informs us that on one occasion John was travelling 
through Skye and the Western Islands, collecting materials for “The 
Beauties,” and at the same time collecting accounts for the proprietors of 
the Inverness Courier. He had collected a considerable sum, and called 
at one of the banks in Portree to pay the money to the credit of the 
Qourier, when he was hospitably invited to spend the night in the 
banker’s house. John was delighted with this, and, after partaking of 
refreshments and food, took a stroll down to the pier, dressed in 
a long surtout, which nearly reached his heels, and the other accompani- 
ments necessary to smarten him up for his important occupation. He 
began his usual eccentric performances, looking up to the heavens, 
and other antics, indicating anything but great wisdom, in the opinion of 
those who noticed his proceedings. He saw a ship lying along the quay, 
with the form of a woman as figure-head. This attracted his attention, 
and he kept staring at it so intently and earnestly that the captain, noticing 
him, asked, “Is she not really a very beautiful woman?’ “Oh, yes,” 
answered John, “I wish you would sell her to me,” “You had better 
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buy the ship,” said the captain.” “Oh, I cannot; it’s not every man 
who could buy the ship, and its her figure-head I want.” The captain, 
still chaffing one whom he took to be a mere simpleton, and referring to 
John’s long surtout, answered, “I have seer. zany a man with a shorter 
coat than yours, who could buy her.” Well, if she’s cheap, I would like 
to buy her for the figure-head. Have you any cargo in her?’ “Yes, I 
have five hundred bolls of meal in her, and, what do you say? You 
shall have the whole for £300.” John instantly jumped on board, threw 
down a £5 note on account, and said, “The ship is mine as she stands, 
cargo and all. Come up to the bank at twelve o’clock to-morrow, and 
you shall have the money.” It was only now that the captain discovered 
his man, and that his simplicity and apparent foolishness were put on ; 
and, in a state of consternation, he asked one of his sailors if he thought 
the man could pay for the ship. ‘ You may rest assured,” answered the 
sailor, “that if he could not, he would not have left you his £5 note.” 
John went straight away to the banker, related all that passed—that he 
bought the ship for £300, and left a deposit of £5; and that they must 
watch, so that the captain would not get away with the ship and the £5. 
He informed the banker that he had no money to pay for her ; but that she 
was a good bargain, the cargo alone being worth much more than he 
gave for her. Enquiries were made, and the banker agreed to pay for the 
ship, and keep her, and to give John a handsome hansel for his bargain. 
They went at once to the captain and offered him the money. He was 
much agitated, and in great distress ; begged to be relieved of his foolish 
bargain ; and, finally, offered John the sum of £60 for himself if he 
would give up his right to the ship. This sum he very foolishly, we 


‘think, but most magnanimously, declined ; asked for his own £5, and 


gave up the ship, strongly advising the captain to be more careful in 
future ; not to chaff any one who had no intention of interfering with 
him, or his; but particularly was he told never to judge a man by his 
appearance, or by the length or cut of his coat. 

John, when only nineteen years of age, played a trick on a half 
simpleton of the name of John Fraser, which will illustrate his good 
natured, mischievous disposition. A man, by name Macrae, borrowed a 
horse from Patrick Morrison, Kernsary, for the purpose of sending 
oysters from Poolewe to the south, and while returning home with 
the animal, it died at the end of Inverewe barn. The boys in the district 
teased poor Fraser, and charged him with having eaten part of the horse, 
At the time, Macleod of Macleod, of Dunvegan Castle, and his son, were 
fishing on the River Ewe, and Fraser, who was an inveterate snuffer, 
thought that he might get a few coppers from these gentlemen to buy 
snuff with, if he could secure a good introduction to them. With this 
object he called on Mackenzie, who was even then considered, in his 
own peculiar way, a very clever young man, who could do anything 
in the way of writing. He at once consented, and wrote out the following 
introduction to Macleod, with which the simple Fraser went away perfectly 
delighted :— 


I am the beast that ate the horse— 
Excuse me if you can— 

I ate it all except a bit 

T left to make a ham, 
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Macleod, he promised me a groat 
If I would go to Skye, 

With the carcase of the brute, 
To make the rooks to cry. 


Macleod perused the document, laughed heartily, asked Fraser to give 
him the precious production, and handed him half-a-crown. 


That John Mackenzie was a man who thought for himself, not only 
on Celtic questions and Gaelic orthography, but on the all-important ques- 
tion of the religious belief and teaching of the age in which he lived, and 
that his views did not run exactly in the strict Calvinistic groove, and 
were not in perfect agreement with the standard of orthodoxy prevalent in 
his day, and indeed in our own, may be gathered from his MS. sermons in 
our possession; but at present we will not dwell further on this mental 
characteristic trait of our subject, than to relate an incident which will 
fully demonstrate his hatred of those who preached the thunderings of 
the Law at the expense of the Gospel. On a certain occasion, when at- 
tending one of the large sacramental gatherings so common throughout 
the Highlands, he expressed his perfect horror at what he called “ the 
outpourings of damnation,” which were invariably heard proceeding from 
reverend lips. Such fiery utterances found no response in his young, 
gentle, and loving bosom. ‘I look,” he said, “ upon these declamations 
as nothing short of blasphemy against my Heavenly Father. What a 
tyrant they make their God. My God is a God of love and summer, 
Such a God as they paint would be my devil.” 

We have in our possession, in MS., Mackenzie’s defence of the 
Orthography of the Gaelic language, being the “ Second Part of the High- 
lander’s Reply to Gathelus,” and addressed to the .editor of the Scots’ 
Times. Perhaps some of our readers can supply us with the First Part 
of this valuable correspondence, and so enable us to give it entire, with 
other interesting letters, in an early number, We also have, in MS.,asevere 
criticism of Forbes’s Gaelic Grammar, which was to have appeared in pamph- 
letform. It is a cause of keen regret, and a loss to Celtic literature, that a 
large chest-full of this valuable and interesting correspondence was heed- 
lessly burnt a few months after his death, his family considering them 
of no value. Any information regarding him, or his lost manuscript col- 
lections of Gaelic poetry, will be esteemed a favour. 


A. M, 





MONUMENT TO JOHN MACKENZIE, OF “THE BEAUTIES.”— 
Tt will be seen, by reference to another page, that the proponet to erect a 
monument to this deserving Celt has already taken shape. It is intended to 


at up a granite, or marble, slab, on the Chapel wall, with a Gaelic and 
English inscription. The style of the monument will depend on the amount 
subscribed. Alexander Fraser, Drummond Estate Offices, has kindly con- 
sented to act as treasurer, while Alex. Mackenzie, of the Celtic Magazine, 
will perform the duties of honorary secretary ; to either of whom subscrip- 
tions, which will be acknowledged in these pages, may be intimated, 
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HIGHLAND SUPERSTITION. 
0 
Cuapter II. 


Tue vengeance of the spirits of the dead who were wronged was not 
always supposed to fall upon the person who did the evil. For instance, 
two drovers of the name of Macgregor had come from a far distance to 
purchase cattle. They went one winter’s evening up Glenquoich, but not 
being acquainted with the mountain paths, they sought a guide to lead 
them to their destination. They were fine-looking stalwart men, and 
dressed in their clan tartan. 


The guide they got soon learned, from some remarks they made, that 
they carried money with them, and he forthwith determined to rob them, 
As they were tired, he asked to carry their firearms ; and, in crossing a 
ford he managed to wet them as he stooped to drink in the gloaming. 
He walked behind them often, instead of going before as a guide ought 
to do, and the Macgregors becoming suspicious, asked for their arms 
again, which he gave with a readiness that disarmed all doubt as to 
his good faith. They had not, however, gone much further when he fired 
one of a brace of pistols he carried in his own belt. One of the Mac- 
gregors fell wounded unto death, and the other immediately pointed his 
weapon towards the treacherous man, but it refused to fire, the powder 
being wet. In another instant the guide fired again, and both the 
strangers lay dead upon the heather. 


The evil-doer buried his victims in their tartans on the hillside, and 
having hidden the money of which he robbed them in a cairn, he returned 
home, and for years after, whenever he went out in the evening, voices 
cried out “ Vengeance, vengeance” (Diolar, diolar). At last, one 
night when the voices were louder than usual in the air around him, cry- 
ing “ Diolar, diolar,” he asked, “ Co air, co air?” (Upon whom, upon 
whom?) And the answer came wildly, “On the son, the grandson, or 
the great-grandson” (Air a mhac, air an ogha, no air an ior-ogha) ; 
and the hardened wretch replied, “If it will go as far off as the great- 
grandson, I do not care, let it take its chance.” 

Years passed away, and at last the murderer died, and his son brought 
a wife to live with his mother in the old home. One day this young 
woman went out to the end of their cot as the shadows of evening were 
falling upon the hills. Her husband was from home, and she strained 
her eyes to catch a glimpse of him returning. She could not see him, but 
she saw two stalwart men in tartans climbing up the mountain above the 
house, on the very path on which her husband should return, She went 
in and told her mother-in-law, who immediately cried out, “ Woe’s me! 
tis the Macgregors ; the vengeanee is to fall upon the son, and you are a 
widow to-night, and I am childless.” The old woman had seen the Mac- 
gregors on the day her husband went to conduct them over the mountains ; 
she knew that he had murdered them, and she also knew of the 
throatened vengeance, and knew too that the hour was come, All night 
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the two lone women cowered in terrcr by the hearth, but he for whom 
they so anxiously waited never returned. His tracks were found in the 
snow on the hills, but he was never found, and no one doubted but the 
Macgregors had met him where his father had murdered them, and that 
they there avenged themselves upon him. 


That the dead who had sinned in some dreadful manner were doomed 
to wander about in some awful form, may be illustrated by the following 
story :—In the Island of Uist, in the Hebrides, there lived a young mar- 
ried couple ; at least the wife was young and the husband elderly, as is 
still common in these parts. And whether the young creature was pre- 
suming upon the affection of her old husband, or reckless in her vain 
attempts to love him, it seems she became very rebellious, and one Sunday, 
whilst her husband was sleeping away the hours,—the only enjoyment 
which he probably thought was sinless—she determined to go away to 
the rocks by the seashore, for a plant that would dye her wool scarlet, 
The douce man objected to her going on so worldly and sinful an errand 
on the Sabbath day, but she declared her determination to carry out her 
purpose. “ The devil will take you if you go,” cried her terrified husband, 
“ And even if he will, I shall go,” was the response of the wife as she 
wrapped her shawl around her and set out. The poor creature, in that 
marshy wilderness, yearned to work some bright dyes into her web, as a 
prisoner would long for his red-letter day. Who can tell what became of 
her? for she was never seen again living, nor was her body found, and 
the superstition of the place led to the belief that, according to the 
defiant words she had uttered, Satan had actually taken her away. A 
terror fell upon the people shortly after, when she began to appear to 
some fishermen like a body on fire. They could see her features and 
count her very ribs in the fire, and to this day no one will venture 
out alone in the locality of her old home for fear of seeing her, for all 
those wandering spirits seem to have a dislike to show themselves to any 
two individuals at the same time. I think the probability is that the 
poor woman fell over the cliffs into the sea, and that her body was washed 
away to an ocean grave, but this ultimatum never seemed to have pre- 
sented itself to the minds of her friends and neighbours, 


Another reason believed to bring the dead back to walk the earth, was 
to have any of their dying wishes unfulfilled. One of the most extra- 
ordinary stories I ever heard illustrative of this was told me in the Isle 
of Harris, Of course the Gaelic gives it a pathos that it loses in the 
course of translation, but I will give it in as near their own words as 
possible : 

There was once a well-to-do farmer in Harris, who had a very beau- 
tiful daughter. The fair Annie was loved by Allan Donn, from Lewis, 
and she returned his affection most ardently ; at length, after a con- 
siderable time of courtship, the day was fixed for their espousals—with 
the full consent of her parents and relatives. Allan was a keen sports- 
man, and would roam mountain and shore for game, and often would 
travel to Harris to lay the spoils of his gun at the feet of his love. His 
mother was devotedly attached to him, and often she sat by the door of 
her cot to watch his return; or if he was late, she would place the 
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cruisgean where its light could peep through her small window. He was 
a brave and beautiful young man, full of fire and energy, with a heart as 
tender and loving as a woman’s. His presence brought joy to his friends, 
and gave pleasure even to strangers ; and it was no wonder though the 
youthful Annie gave her whole heart to his keeping, and longed for the 
time when she would go to be always near him. 


The wedding time was drawing near, and Allan must have venison for 
the feast ; so one morning he started from bed at early dawn, and roused 
his brother, that he might accompany him to stalk the deer. 


They went merrily forth with their guns, and their mother gazed with 
pride after them, as they climbed the hill, treading the heather so lightly 
that it scarcely bent beneath their feet. They soon got to a loch-side, 
and as they sat down to rest and light their pipes, they saw a deer on an 
islet opposite them. They instantly swam to the isle, and to their 
amazement no living creature of any kind was in sight. little chagrined 
they returned, but no sooner were they on the shore than they saw two 
deer on the isle. They swam back again as quickly and quietly as possi- 
ble, and again no living thing was to be seen, and the young men gazed 
into each other’s faces awe-struck, for there was neither bush nor cave on 
the islet to hide the deer from them. 

“These were no earthly deer,” said the brown-haired Allan, 

“T fear not indeed,” replied his brother. 

“They were no earthly deer,” continued Allan, “but fear not, they 
had no message for you, it is my hour that is come; you will regain the 
opposite shore, but I never shall.” 


His brother strove to comfort him, and to rally his sinking spirits, but 
in vain ; he said he would never look again upon the faces that he loved. 
They set out for the shore, but only one regained it—the manly form of 
Allan Donn sank to rise no more. The brown hair on which the gold of 
the setting sun seemed always to linger, would never gladden the sight of 
those to whom he was so dear. He was drowned on a Wednesday, and 
his mother, on every succeeding Wednesday for a year, composed either 
a lament for him or a song to celebrate his beauty and his worth. 


The heart of the gentle Annie was broken for the loss of her bright- 
haired lover. She refused to be comforted, and fell into consumption. 
She composed a song, of which I was told the burthen was “ Allain 
Duinn, O shiubhlinn leat.” I tried to get the song from some of the old 
people, but could not. I was told, however, that Dr Mackintosh Mackay 
wrote it down when he was minister in Harris. 


In the excess of her grief, Annie begged of her relatives to bury her 
body in the sea, that she might share the grave where her beloved slept. 
At length she died. There were great preparations for the funeral, as it 
was then customary in the Highlands to have a feast in honour of the 
dead ; so hampers were packed with oat and barley bread, cheese, fowls, 
and beef, and a cask with some gallons of whisky was sent along with 
the provisions into one boat, whilst the coffin was taken into another, 
manned only by the kinsmen of the dead maiden. They set sail for 
Rodel, where she was to be buried, and where a large company was to 
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join them. The distance to Rodel was only twelve miles, and it was a 
fine day, with just a nice, comfortable breeze of fair wind. They were 
not, however, far away when a perfect hurricane blew fierce and furious ; 
their sails were torn to ribbons, and stalwart as the Hebrideans were, 
they could make no headway with the oars in that awful sea. They gave 
themselves up for lost, and each began earnestly to pray, when, to their 
horror, one of them declared he saw the phantom form of the pretty Annie 
amid the waves, scowling angrily. Soon another, and then a third, said 
he saw her also, and then they called to remembrance her frequently ex- 
pressed command as to her being buried in the sea, and all concluded that 
the dead body was the Jonah for whose sake the tempest had arisen, and 
that unless they committed her to her desired grave, her spirit would 
never rest, and they might all perish in the attempt to disobey her. 

Her kinsmen then, with great difficulty, got the coffin thrown out 
into the sea ; three times it rose on the wave and tried to be back into 
the boat, as if bent upon their destruction, but they forced it back from 
them with the oars, and the cold clay of the fair girl sank to “ the deep’s 
untrodden floor,” and her angry spirit was appeased. The storm immedi- 
ately abated, the billows fell, and the terrified and weary men, unable to 
row, hoisted plaids for sails, and got ashore next morning near Dunvegan, 
in Skye, so weak as to be unable to walk unsupported to a house where 
they were hospitably entertained, and some days passed before they were 
able to return home from this unparalleled funeral. 

MARY MACKELLAR. 








DESTITUTION IN THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. 


By tue Rey. Avex. Macecrecor, M.A. 
esa 
Part III. 


Tue remedies for the immediate relief of the distressed have been most 
effectually applied. No sooner did famine begin to show itself among the 
rugged hills and romantic glens of the Highlands, than the British nation 
bestirred itself with laudable promptitude to arrest the progress of this 
ghastly assailant of life, and to rescue the dejected Highlanders from 
falling victims to its merciless assault. The liberality of the English 
nation in particular, evinced as it has been so forcibly, during the cur- 
rency of the bygone season, surpassed the bounds of admiration and praise. 
While appeals could be made to no nation more alive to generous im- 
pulse, or more ready to give ear to the cry of distress, such appeals were 


made by a gentleman* than whom the afflicted Highlanders could find ” 





* Rev. Dr Norman Macleod, of St Colamba’s, Glasgow, father of the late Rev, Dr 
Norman Macleod, of the Barony, Glasgow, 
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none more devoted to their cause, none possessed of more varied and ex- 
tensive knowledge ot their manners and character as a people, none im- 
bued with a higher sense of their integrity, loyalty, and many redeeming 
qualities. Of this people he boldly affirmed “that there were none in 
his Majesty’s dominions more peaceable, more honest, or more loyal to 
their king and country.” For their benefit he relinquished for a time 
not only the ordinary duties of the clerical office, but also those high and 
important duties which devolved upon him as Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland. Himself a genuine Highlander, it was his delight to call 
forth his utmost energies in behalf of a people for whose advancement in 
moral and religious knowledge he had ever exerted himself with much 
success, 

In his tour to England he was fortunately accompanied by a gentle- 
man* who, though no Highlander by birth, was notwithstanding possessed 
of Highland characteristics to a high degree—a gentleman who always 
displayed a zeal for the Highlander’s welfare and improvement—and who 
went out on this mission of charity at the sacrifice of private interests and 
secular avocations. 


The English nation, always liberal in a good cause, was thus appealed 
to by the eloquence of these gentlemen, furnished as they were with 
minute reports from the quarters in distress, and their appeals, instead of 
being slighted or overlooked, were immediately responded to by the 
nation at large. The British capital, aroused by feelings of charity and 
benevolence, displayed a sympathy which was instantaneously shed abroad 
throughout the counties and corners of broad England! The coffers of 
the wealthy were speedily opened, and thousands impressed with feelings 
of brotherly love came forward, and vied with each other in supplying 
the means which were opportunely attained to relieve the distressed, and 
to pour the elements of life into the almost countless hamlets and cot- 
tages of those who were just on the verge of yielding to the fell attack of 
famine. By means of the benevolent Committees so prudently organized 
in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and in various other quarters, 
the local committees in the Highland parishes were furnished with sup- 
plies of meal and other necessaries, at regular and timely intervals ; and 
these supplies were dealt out with a care and economy which neither in- 
duced supineness or inactivity on the part of the distressed, nor even 
tempted them in the least degree to habits of idleness. 

It is unnecessary even to attempt to give a picture of the misery and 
wretchedness which existed in most Highland districts during the late 
seasons of distress. While the nation in general was so strongly moved, 
and made alive to the amount of suffering which then existed, even by 
feeble accounts of it, the feelings of such as were daily eye-witnesses of 
the reality may be easier conceived than described, 

The afflictions of the distressed arose, not only from want of food, 
but, owing to the wetness of the seasons, it was out of their power to 
secure their wonted supplies of peat or turf for fuel, and therefore in this 
respect they greatly suffered. While they had no seed fit for sowing, 
from its damaged condition, they were in this also most liberally supplied. 





* John Bowie, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh, Commissioner for Lord Macdonald of the Isleg, 
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Besides the quantities awarded to them from the subscription funds, several 
local proprietors came forward with their private supplies, amongst whom 
the Right Honourable Lord Macdonald eminently distinguished himself, 
That noble lord, and most indulgent proprietor, imported many hundred 
bolls of excellent oat-seed into the different parishes on his e3tates, which 


proved an inestimable boon to his tenantry, not only for the present 


season, but will also do so for years to come. 


Now that the Highlanders have been relieved from their late calamity 
—that they have been rescued so humanely from the ravages of an im- 
pending famine—may they never forget the great debt of gratitude which 
they owe to their benefactors, in general; but to the English nation, in 
particular, whose generosity, zeal, and humanity have gained it immortal 
credit. May they also tender, with heart-felt thankfulness, their grateful 
acknowledgements to the office-bearers of the London Committee, whose 
industry, anxiety and exertions in their behalf were of no ordinary de- 
scription. The duties which these honourable gentlemen took upon 
themselves, without any pecuniary reward, were most laborious and diffi- 
cult in their nature. Exposed, on the one hand, to the gibings of igno- 
rance and prejudice, and, on the other, to the hostile invectives of such as 
were enemies to the cause, their situation was, in consequence, of high 
responsibility, and such as could only be endured from the firm conviction 
that they were acting on humane and Christian principles. Yet, though 
far removed from the localities for whose benefit they toiled, and though, 
no doubt, perplexed at times by contradictory intelligence in reference to 
the nature and amount of distress, they have now the pleasing reflection 
that their labours have been attended with a success which reflects upon 
them the greatest credit, and that their devotedness and energy in the 
good cause have gained them the esteem and admiration of every well- 
principled man. 

The ultimate means to be pursued to prevent the recurrence of similar 
destitution now remain to be taken deliberately into consideration. 

From the various causes, already more or less alluded to, which led to 
the late distress, one striking corollary seems to be clearly and fairly de- 
ducible, and’ that is, that the recurrence of similar distress can only be 
guarded against, and the real condition of the people permanently amelio- 
rated, by 

An extensive and well-regulated emigration. To anyone who has 
considered with some degree of attention the various circumstances con- 
nected with the Highlands, in as far as they regard the comforts, the 
means, and the capacities of the people, it must be sufficiently apparent 
that the precarious nature of their means of livelihood, and their liability 
to become the victims of such appalling visitations as the late calamity, 
take their origin entirely from an excess of population. Let that excess, 
therefore, be done away with, either by a judicious interference on the 
part of Government, or by the application of means otherwise provided, 
until the population be reduced to a wieldy community, and thus 
rendered fit subjects for a variety of subsequent improvements. It is 
humbly suggested that this desirable end can only be effected by emi 
tion, at an expense foreign to the people themselves, for if left to be ac- 
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complished by such as are otherwise fit subjects for it, the consequence 
will be that it never will take place. Whatever might have been done in 
the way of voluntary emigration, at their own expense, some years ago, 
such is now quite impracticable. Should they have the will, they want 
the means, in consequence of a series of adverse seasons. Granting even 
that a few families were to leave each parish in this way, it is a palpable 
fact that by so doing no relief whatever would be given to the country, 
under the present system of management. Some new aspirants, other- 
wise unprovided ‘or, or such as remained in a single state, for an oppor- 
tunity to get “helps meet for them,” would immediately grasp at the de- 
serted possessions, and would speedily multiply to a degree incompatible 
with the means of support aiforded from their new possessions, While 
emigration, therefore, must be resorted to on an extensive scale, new 
modes of management must necessarily be adopted, to prevent in future 
the wonted evils arising from an over-accumulating population. 


It is true that emigration has been carried on to a certain extent from 
the Western Isles, in the course of last summer, but that was done under 
a most erroneous system, which should be carefully avoided in future. 
The emigrants were selected with care, and were restricted to certain ages, 
beyond which none would on any account be taken. Intended, as no 
doubt this system was, for the benefit of the country, the effects of it 
tended only to increase the evils which Government was anxious to 
alleviate. Were it to be continued until the population would be reduced 
to that degree which circumstances so loudly call for, every Highland dis- 
trict and estate would be left peopled with a helpless group of aged men 
and women, afflicted for the loss of their friends, and unable from years 
and infirmity to provide themselves with those necessaries of life which 
were wort to be furnished in whole or in part by their dutiful sons and 
daughters, then banished for ever from their view. But should this 
system be attended with no such effects, it is characterized by a degree of 
cruelty (which was undoubtedly unforeseen by the promoters of it, who in- 
tended everything for the best), which renders it revolting to the nicer 
feelings of a civilized public. It breaks asunder the most endearing ties 
of relationship, and with a fiat nearly as peremptory as that of death 
itself, it separates for ever the aged parents from their tender and dutiful 
offspring. It deprives the country of its strength, and of its working 
population, and though most advantageous to the land of the emigrant’s 
adoption, it becomes ruinous to the land of his nativity. Nothing is 
wanting to render the system both good and effective but that, instead of 
making breaches in families, by selecting from among them the young 
and able-bodied members as emigrants, the said families be removed en 
masse to the colony intended for them. 

The Highlanders, like afl others brought up amid the romantic scenery 
of towering hills, expansive plains, and placid lakes, are a most patriotic 
people. ‘To whatever clime they go, they ever cherish in hallowed re- 
membrance their dear old mother country, and still would fondly call it 
“home.” <A people, therefore, possessed of such feelings should be gently 
dealt with, and weaned away from the land of their birth by means 
founded on humane and patriotic principles, otherwise they will take a 
dislike at the most prudently devised schemes for their ultimate good, 

R 
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Many of the parting scenes, rendered doubly distressing by the nature of 
the system lately acted upon, were enough to make the poor people 
shudder at the very name of emigration, and to cause them to live con- 
tentedly in poverty on their native soil, however barren, rather than leave 
with sorrowful heart their aged friends, unprotected, behind them. 

With considerable accuracy it may be stated that by the two emigrant 
ships which sailed in course of last season, from Skye to Australia, viz., 
the “William Nicol” of Glasgow, and the “ Mid-Lothian” of Leith, 609 
souls were embarked for that distant colony, of whom 203 were under 
seven years of age. Of this number, 459 souls were from the different 
parishes in Skye, and the remaining 150 frcm the adjacent coasts of the 
mainland. Those who emigrated from Skye left 264 individuals behind 
them, who were their nearest relatives, and members of the same families, 
of which number 103 were parents or aged sisters, who are now thrown 
entirely upon their own resources, having lost their chief stay and sup- 
port Besides the two ships now mentioned, a third has sailed since for 
the same colony, from Tobermory, in the Island of Mull, having about 
320 emigrants on board. 

This statement in reference to the emigrants from Skye, furnishes a 
proof sufficiently striking, that the mode of emigration thus practised, can 
bestow no benefits, but quite the reverse, on the poor Highlanders. It is 
therefore earnestly suggested, that in future measures for their relief, an 
extensive scheme of emigration will be pursued, founded on more bene- 
ficial principles. Should emigration take place tc any of her Majesty’s 
colonies, other than Australia, say to New Brunswick or Upper 
Canada, it would be essentially necessary to provide the emigrants not 
only with provisions, and a free passage, but also with a supply of sub- 
stantial clothing. From the high prices of wool for some years back, and 
from the smallness of their possessions, having few or no sheep of their 
own, many are miserably destitute as to the article of bed clothes, and 
wearing apparel. The people in general seem more inclined to be con- 
veyed to the British colonies in North America than to Australia, and 
should measures to that effect be condescended upon, they could no doubt 
be executed at less expense than Australian emigration, even including a 
liberal supply of clothing for the cold American winters. 

This predilection for America arises solely from the people’s ignorance 
of Australia. Most of them until lately never heard that such a colony 
existed, and such as did hear, knew it only by the name of Botany Bay, 
which they considered a wild place, and only suited as a region of punish- 
ment for rebels and convicts. All means should be used, by such as 
have influence over them, to do away with this prejudice, and to make 
them acquainted with the climate and natural resources of this excellent 
colony. 

After thus disposing of the surplus population of the country by 
emigration, local remedies must be effected, and such causes of destitution 
as over which the people themselves had a direct control, must forthwith 
be discontinued. 

Early and improvident marriages should be discouraged, and even- 
tually checked; not, however, by the enforcement of any positive. enact- 
ments for that purpose, but by the total removal of such inducements as 
quay directly or indirectly lead to an untimely entrance on the marriage 
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state. For this purpose the young should be instructed not only in the 
different branches of useful industry, but likewise in the fields of moral, 
religious, and scientific knowledge, and that, too, to a degree suited to 
their various capacities, and calculated for their ultimate good. The 
diffusion of general knowledge among them would make them think 
differently of themselves, and would wipe away those traits of improvidence 
wherewith they are presently characterised. The young Highlanders are 
frugal, careful, and most kindly disposed, yet it must be acknowledged 
that they are destitute of that ambition or keen desire which should 
stimulate them to emulation, and thus enable them to see that their con- 
dition is less independent than it might be. 

For the attainment of the general advantage spoken of, many changes 
must be brought about; and one local remedy, in particular, is indis- 
pensably necessary, without which all others will be to no purpose; and 
that is, that as speedily as possible the lotting system, or the continued 
subdivision of lands, must be universally checked, and for ever discon- 
tinued. To the small allotments of land, and the craze for making them 
still smaller, are attributable most of the hardships incidental to the High- 
land population. From this source alone arise the desire and the oppor- 
tunity for early marriages. From it arises, in consequence, an undue in- 
crease of population, with a want of means to support them. It proves a 
total check to every improvement. It gives direct rise to abject poverty, 
and precludes even a wish for amelioration. It is not enough for securing 
the ultimate comforts of the people, and for opening a field sufficiently 
wide for agricultural improvement, that emigration reduce the number of 
families to an equality with that of the original undivided lots and crofts. 
These lots and crofts were decidedly too small for the due maintenance of 
a family, and for enabling that family to live entirely on the profits of 
their possession, without having recourse to chance employment in distant 
countries. This ouly mode of remedying the evils complained of, when 
once condescended upon, should be acted upon judiciously, but determin- 
ately, avoiding at the same time all measures which tended to harass, or 
to an unnecessary disturbance of the people’s peace and happiness. 

From the adoption of such beneficial measures many happy results 
would necessarily ensue. The rising generation, no longer allured by the 
shadowy prospects by which they were formerly chained down to poverty, 
and no more fettered within the bounds of a possession too contracted for 
their support, would direct their attention to other pursuits, and would 
engage themselves in the prosecution of those various arts, handicrafts, 
and professions which never fail to secure a comfortable livelihood almost 
anywhere. In this respect a proper subdivision of labour would take 
place, and would prove advantageous to all parties. Habits of industry 
would get a new stimulus, and would be practised under a new light. 
The deeply rooted improvidence of former times would give place to a 
general taste for improvement, from a sense of the numberless comforts 
which would flow from it. The chances of suffering from such occurrences 
as the late visitation of providence would be infinitely diminished, and 
the. population would at once be raised from a state of indigence and toil 
to the happier and more enviable condition of an independent, intelligent, 
and well-instructed people, 
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THE PROPHECIES OF THE BRAHAN SEER, COINNEACH 
ODHAR FIOSAICHE. 


By tue Epiror. 


[ContTinvED. ] 


‘Mr Mactennan describes the cause of Coinneach’s doom almost in the ~ 


same termsas Mr Macintyre; the only difference being, that while the former 
has the young ladies amusing themselves on the green outside, the latter 
describes them having a grand dance in the great hall of Brahan Castle, 
after which he gives tlie following account of the prophet’s end :— 

In terms of her expressed resolution, Lady Seaforth, some days after 
this magnificent entertainment, caused the Seer to be seized, bound hand 
and foot, and carried forthwith to the Ness of Chanonry, wher, 
despite his pitiful looks and lamentable eries, he was inhumanly thrown, 
head foremost, into a barrel of burning tar, the inside of which was thickly 
studded with sharp and long spikes driven in from the outside, 
On the very day upon which Coinneach was sent away from the cas- 
tle to meet his cruel fate, Lord Seaforth arrived, and was immediately in- 
formed of his Lady’s resolution, and that Coinneach was already well on 
his way to the Chanonry, where he was to be burnt that very day, under 
clerical supervision and approval. My lord, knowing well the vindie 
tive and cruel nature of his Countess, believed the story to be only too 
true. He waited neither for food nor refreshment; called neither for 
groom nor for servant, but hastened immediately to the stable; saddled 
his favourite steed with his own hands (Lairds were not so proud in those 
days), and set off at full speed, hoping to reach Chanonry Point before 
the diabolical intention of her ladyship and her religious (!) advisers could 
be carried into eftect. Never before nor since, it is said, did Seaforth ride 
so furiously as he did on that day. He was soon at Fortrose, when he 
observed a dense smoke rising higher and higher from the promontory be 
low. He felt his whole frame giving way, and a cold sweat came over his 
whole body, for he felt that the foul deed was, or was about to be, perpe 
trated. He, however, pulled himself together with fresh energy and re 
doubled vigour, and spurred his steed, which had already been driven 
beyond its powers of endurance, to reach the fatal spot in time to save 
the Seer’s life. Within a few paces, however, of where the smoke was 
rising the poor brute could endure the strain no longer, and it fell down 
under him and died on the spot. Still determined, if possible, to arrive 
in time, he rushed forward, on foot, crying out at the height of his voice 
to those congregated at the spot, to save their victim. It was, however, 
too late, for whether Seaforth was heard or not, the victim of his lady's 
rage and vindictive nature had been thrown into the burning barrel 
a few moments before his intended deliverer had reached the fatal spot, 


The time when this happened is not so very remote as to lead us to 
suppose that’ tradition could so grossly blunder as to record such a horrible 
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and barbarous murder by a lady so widely and well-known as Tady Sea- 
forth was, had it not taken place. 


It is too much to suppose, that if the Seer had been allowed to die a 
peaceful and natural death, that such a story as this would have ever ori- 
ginated ; be carried down and believed in from generation to generation ; 
and be so well authenticated in many quarters as it now is. It may be 
stated that a large stone slab, now covered under the sand, lies a few yards 
east from the road leading from Fortrose to Fort-Gvorge Ferry, and about 
250 yards north-west from the lighthouse, which is still pointed out as 
marking the spot where this inhuman tragedy was consummated, under 
— eyes and with the full approval of the highest dignitaries of a corrupted 

urch, 

Having thus disposed of the Seer himself, we next proceed to give 
in detail the fulfilment of the prophecies regarding the family of his cruel 
murderess. And we regret to say that the family of Seaforth will, in this 
connection, fall to be disposed of finally and for ever, and in the manner 
which Coinneach had unquestionably predicted. As already remarked, in due 
time the Earl returned to his home, after the fascinations of Paris had palled, 
and when he felt disposed to exchange frivolous or vicious enjoyment 
abroad for the exercise of despotic authority in the society of a jealous 
countess at home. He was gathered to his fathers in 1678, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, the fourth Earl. It is not our purpose to relate 
here the vicissitudes of the family, which are unconnected with the curse 
of Coinneach Odhar, further than by giving a brief outline, though they 
are sufficiently remarkable to supply a strange chapter of domestic his- 
tory. 

The fourth Earl married a daughter of the illustrious family of Her- 
bert, Marquis of Powis, and he himself was created a Marquis by the 
abdicated King of St Germains, while his wife’s brother was created a 
Duke. His son, the fifth Earl, being engaged in the Rebellion of 1715, 
forfeited his estate and titles to the Crown; but in 1726 his lands were 
restored to him, and he, and his son after him, lived in wealth and honour 
as great Highland Chiefs. The latter, who was by courtesy styled Lord 
Fortrose, represented his native county of Ross in many Parliaments about 
the middle of last century. In 1766, the honours of the peerage were re- 
stored to his son, who was created Viscount Fortrose, and in 1771, Earl 
of Seaforth ; but those titles, which were Irish, did not last long, and 
became extinct at his death, in 1781. None of these vicissitudes were 
foretold in the Seer’s prophecy; for, in spite of them all, the family con- 
tinued to prosper. That ruin which the unsuccessful rising in 1715 had 
brought upon many other great houses, was retrieved in the case of Sea- 
forth, by the exercise of sovereign favour ; and restored possessions and 
renewed honours preserved the grandeur of the race. But on the death 
of the last Earl, his second cousin, descended from a younger son of the 
third Earl and his vindictive Countess, inherited the family estates and the 
chiefdom of the Mackenzies, which he held for one short year, but never 
actually enjoyed, being slain at sea by the Mahratias, at Gheriah, in the 
south of India, in 1783, after a gallant resistance. He was succeeded by 
his brother, in whom, as the last of his race, the Seer’s prophecy began to 
be accomplished. 
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. Francis Humberstone Mackenzie was a most remarkable man. He 
was born in 1754, and although deaf, and latterly dumb, he was, by the 
force of his natural abilities and the favour of fortune, able to fill an im- 
portant position in the world, It would have been already observed 
that the “Last of the Seaforths” was born in full possession of all his 
faculties, and that he only became deaf from the effects of the severe 
attack of scarlet fever, while a boy in school, which we have previously 
noticed in connection with his extraordinary dream: He continued to speak 
a little, and it was only towards the close of his life, and particularly 
during the last two years, that he was unable to articulate—or perhaps, 
unwilling to make the attempt, on finding himself the last male of his line, 
He may be said to have prior to this fairly recovered the use of speech, for 
he was able to converse; but he was totally deaf, and all communications 
were made to him by signs or in writing. Yet he raised a regiment at the 
beginning of the great European war; he was created a British peer in 1797, 
as Baron Seaforth of Kintail ; in 1800 he went out to Barbadoes as Go- 
vernor, and afterwards to Demerara and Berbice; and in 1808 he was 
mae a Lieutenant-General. These were singular incidents in the life of 
a deaf and dumb man. He married a very amiable and excellent woman, 
Mary Proby, the daughter of a dignitary of the Church, and niece of the 
first Lord Carysfort, by whom he had a fine family of three sons and six 
daughters. When he considered his own position—deaf, and formerly 
dumb ; when he saw his three sons all rising to man’s estate ; and when 
he looked around him, and observed the peculiar marks set upon the per- 
sons of the predicted four contemporary great Highland lairds, all in ac- 
cordance with Coinneach’s prophecy—he must have felt ill at ease, unless 
he was able, with the incredulous indifference of a man of the world, to 
spurn the idea from him as an old wife’s superstition. 


However, fatal conviction was forced upon him, and on all those who re- 
membered the family tradition, by the lamentable events which filled his 
house with mourning. One after another his three promising sons were 
cut off by death. The last, who was the most distinguished of them all, for 
the finest qualities both of head and heart, was stricken by a sore and 
lingering disease, and had gone, with a part of the family, for his health, 
to the south of England. Lord Seaforth remained in the north, at Brahan 
Castle. A daily bulletin was sent to him from the sick chamber of his 
beloved son. One morning, the accounts being rather more favourable, 
the household began to rejoice, and a friend and neighbour, who was 
visiting the chief, came down after breakfast full of the good news, and 
gladly imparted them to the old family piper, whom he met in front of 
the Castle. The aged retainer shuok his head and sighed—* Na, na,” 
said he, “he’ll never recover. It’s decreed that Seaforth must outlive all 
his three sons.” This he said in allusion to the Seer’s prophecy ; thus 
his words were understood by the family; and thus members of the 
family have again and again repeated the strange tale. The words of the 
old piper proved too true. A few more posts brought to Seaforth the 
tidings of the death of the last of his three sons. 


_At length, on the 11th January 1815, Lord Seaforth died, the last of 
his race. His modern title became extinct, The chiefdom of the Mac- 
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kenzies, divested of its rank and honour, passed away to a very remote 
collateral, who succeeded to no portion of the property, and the great 
Seaforth estates were inherited by a white-hooded lassie from the East. 
Lord Seaforth’s eldest surviving daughter, the Hon. Mary Frederica 
Elizabeth Mackenzie, had married, in 1804, Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, 
Bart., K.B., who was Admiral of the West India station while Seaforth 
himself was Governor in those islands, Sir Samuel afterwards had the 
chief command in the Indian seas, whither his lady accompanied him, and 
spent several years with him in different parts of the East Indies. He 
died while holding that high command, very nearly at the same time as 
Lord Seaforth, so that his youthful wife was a recent widow at the time, 
and returned home from India in her widow’s weeds, to take possession 
of her paternal inheritance ; so that she was literally a white-hooded 
lassie (that is, a young woman in widow’s weeds, and a Hood by name) 
from the East. After some years of widowhood, Lady Hood Mackenzie 
married a second time, Mr Stewart, a grandson of the sixth Earl of Gallo- 
way, who assumed the name of Mackenzie, and established himself on his 
lady's extensive estates in the North. Thus, the possessions of Seaforth 
may be truly said to have passed from the male line of the ancient house 
of Mackenzie. And still more strikingly was this fulfilled, as regarded a 
large portion of these estates, when Mr and Mrs Stewart Mackenzie sold 
the great Island of Lews to Sir James Matheson. 


After many years of happiness and prosperity, a frightful accident 
threw the family into mourning. Mrs Stewart Mackenzie was one day 
driving her younger sister, the Hon. Caroline Mackenzie, in a pony car+ 
riage, among the woods in the vicinity of Brahan Castle. Suddenly the 
= took fright, and started off at a furious pace. Mrs Stewart Mac- 

enzie was quite unable to check them, and both she and her sister were 
thrown out of the carriage much bruised and hurt. She happily speedily 
recovered from the accident, but the injury which her sister sustained 
proved fatal, and, after lingering for some time in a hopeless state, she 
died, to the inexpressible grief of all the members of her family. As 
Mrs Stewart Mackenzie was driving the carriage at the time of the acci- 
dent, she may be said to have been the innocent cause of her sister's 
death, and thus to have fulfilled the last portion of Coinneach’s prophecy 
which has yet been accomplished. 


Thus we have seen that the last Chief of Seaforth was deaf and dumb ; 
that he had dhree sons; that he survived them all; that the four great 
Highland lairds who were his contemporaries were all distinguished by - 
the peculiar personal marks which were predicted ; that his estates were 
inherited by a white-hooded lassie from the East ; that his great possessions 
a into the hands of other races; and that his eldest daughter and 

eiress was so unfortunate as to be the cause of her siste,’s death. In this 
very remarkable instance of family fate, the prophecy was not found out 
after the events occurred; it had been current for generations in the 
Highlands, and its tardy fulfilment was marked curiously and anxiously 
by an entire clan and a whole county. Seaforth was respected and beluved 
far and near, and strangers, as well as friends and clansmen, mourned 
along with him the sorrows of his later years. The gradual development 
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of the doom was watched with sympathy and grief, and the fate of Sea- 
forth has been, during the last half century of his life, regarded as one of 
the most curious instances of that second sight for which the inhabitants 
of the Highlands of Scotland have been so long celebrated. Mr Stewart 
Mackenzie, the accomplished husband of the heiress of Seaforth, after 
being for many years a distinguished member of the House of Commons, 
and a Privy Councillor, held several high appointments in the Colonial 
Dominions of the British Crown. He was successively Governor of 
Ceylon and Lord High Commissioner of the Tonian Islands, and died, 
universally beloved and lamented, in the year 1843. 


(To be Continued.) 





GAELIC COMPETITION. 


The annual Gaelic competition in connection with the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
took place within the Schoolhouse at Drumnadrochit on Saturday, 3d March. The com- 
petition was open to all schools in the united parishes of Urquhart and Glenmoriston, 
and the parish of Kiltarlity. Four schools were represented—Drumnadrochit, Blair- 
beg, Balnain, and Invermoriston. Mr Grant, Drumnadrochit, presented eight pupils, 
and the other teachers one each—the number presented being thus only eleven. ‘The 
subjects for competition were—(1) An essay, in Gaelic, written on the spot; (2) 
Reading and spelling in Gaelic from any of the four Gospels; (3) Translating any por- 
tion of the four Gospels to English, and English to Gaelic ; {4) Dictation, the passage 
to be chosen from any source; (5) An essay in Gaelic, written at home, on “ 

idheadh a’ mhail;” (6) An essay, also to be written at. home, and in Gaelic, on 

*Togail nan creach;” (7) Singing—a prize to the boy who would sing the song by the 
Glenmoriston Bard, ‘‘ Mo bheannachd do gach sean a’s 6g tha’n Coire-Mhonaidh thamh,” 
and to the girl who would sing best the Strathglass Jacobite song—‘‘ Mo rin geal dg.” 
A prize was also offered to the competitor who would come the longest distance, 
Besides these prizes, Mr Burgess, factor, Glenmoriston, offered, on the spot, a first 
prize to the competitor who would sing best any Gaelic song whatever, and Major Grant 
offered a second and third prize in the same competition, The examiners representing 
the Society were—Muajor Grant, Glen-Urquhart ; Mr William Mackenzie, of the Free 
Press, Secretary to the Society; and MrJohn Whyte. The other gentlemen representing 
the Society were—Mr Burgess, factor, Glenmoriston ; Mr William Mackay, solicitor ; 
Mr Chas, Mackay, builder ; Mr Jas. Fraser, Rev. Mr Cameron, Glen-Urquhart, presided. 

The examination began about eleven o’clock, and was not finished till about four 
o'clock, For the reading and spelling all the pupils competed, and the-excellence of the 
work was such that the examiners had the utmost difficulty in making their awards. 
The reading was exceedingly good, and the spellivg far beyond the expectation of any. 
The passage for dictation was chosen from Mackenzie’s History ot Scotland (Gaelic), and 
though the children had not seen the passage before, they were marvellously correct. 
The first boy bad only three errors in half-an-hour’s writing, whilst the succeeding three 
had only five each. To decide the tie between the 2d, 3d, and 4th, another trial had to 
be given to those three, the passage being chosen from the current number of the 
Gaidheal. When the slates were examined it was found that one ofthe boys had com- 
mitted one error, whilst the other two were absolutely correct. The first and fourth 
eye having been decided, another trial had to be given to settle the second and third. 

he translations were very well done, Of the four subjects named by the Society, the 
éxaminers chose “‘ Oidhche Shamhna” (Hello’een). Seven pupils competed in this com- 
petition, and the work was highly creditable to them all. Considering that the children 
were not trained to sing Gaelic songs, their rendering of several Highland melodies was 
remarkably good. The Society offered upwards of £6 in money prizes; Mr Noble, 
bookseller, gave three copies of the Rev. Angus Meckenzie’s ‘* History of Scotland” ; Mr 
Colin Chisholm, Namur Lodge, three Gaelic Lestsments ; Mr Wm. Mackay, two copies of 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Beauties of Gaelic Poetry ;” the Editor gave the Celtic Magazine for a 
i Mr Charles Mackay gave 20s; Mr Burgess, 10s; Mr James Fraser, 10s 6d ; and 

ajor Grant, 7s 6d. 

The prizes having been distributed to the successful competitors, the Chairman spoke 
highly of the efforts of the Gaelic Society to promote the literary interests of the High- 
lands, and called for three cheers for the Society and the Secretary, which was cordially 
awarded. Mr Mackenzie, in reply, regretted that more had not come forward, but com- 
plimented the competitors on the general excellence df their work, and remarked that, 
not expecting anything so good, he was greatly surprised, 
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is THE CLEARING OF THE GLENS. 
rt By Privcipat Suarrp, St Anprews University, 
aT 
3, Trt bate 
al CANTO SEVENTH. 
z THE TALE OF THE CLEARINGS, 
? 
L 
That night, as October winds were tirling 
The birchen woods down Lochiel’s long shore, 
The wan, dead leaves on the rain-blast whirling, 
A low knock came to our. cottage door. 
“ Lift the latch, bid him welcome,” cried my sire. 
n, Straight a plaided stranger entered in, 
* And we saw by the light of the red peat fire, 
he A long, lank form, and a visage thin, 
2) We children stared—as tho’ a ghost 
oe Had crossed the door—on that face unknown ; 
a But my father cried—“ O loved and lost ! 
he That voice, my brother, is thine own.” 
.” Then each on the other’s neck they fell, 
Wn And long embraced, and wept aloud ; 
at We children stood—I remember well— 
nt Our heads in wondering silence bowed. 
ng But when our uncle raised his head, 
or Gazing around the house, he said— 
rr; “ T’ve travelled down Glendessaray bare, 
a, Looked on our desolate home to-day, 
he But those my heart most longed fur, where? 
is. Father and mother, where are they ? 
7 For them has their own country found 
ct, No home, save underneath the ground.” 
ree “Too truly has your heart divined,” 
= My father answered him, “for they 
m- Came hither but not long to stay— 
> With the fall o’ the ear away they dwined, 
he Not loth another home to find, 
m- Where none could say them nay. 
te . Above their heads to-night the sward 
le, Is green in Kilmallie’s old kirkyard. 
at I. 
nd In vain for him the board we strewed, 
+ He little cared for rest or food— 
gh. On this alone intent—tvo know, 
illy Whence had come the ruin and woe. 
wt “Tell me, O tell me whence,” he cried, 
- “Hath spread this desolation wide ; 
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What ministers of dark despair— 

From nether pit or upper air— 

On the poor country of the Gael, 

Have breathed this blasting blight and bale. 
By lone Lochourn, too, I have been, 

And Runieval in ruin seen ; 

I know that home is desolate— 

Tell me the dwellers’ earthly fate.” 

“ Ah, these are gone, with many more,” 
My father said, “ to a far-off shore, 

By some great lake, whereof we know 
Only the name—Ontario. 

They tell us there are broad lands there, 
Whereof whoever will may share, 

Great forests—trees of giant stem— 
Glen-mallie pines are naught to them. 

But of all that we. nothing know, 

Save the great name, Ontario.” 

“ But whence came all this ruin? Tell 
From whom the cruel outrage fell, 

On our poor people.” With a sigh 

My father fain had put him by ; 

“ A tale so full of sorrow and wrong, 
To-night to tell were all too long, 

Weary and hungry thou need’st must be— 
Sit down at the board we have spread for thee !” 
I wot we had spread it of our best. 

But for him our dainties had little zest ; 
Nor would he eat or drink until, 

Of that dark tale he had heard his fill. 


IIL. 
“ Since then it must be, I will try, 
Rehearse that cruel history,” 
My father said, “ but why remount 
Up to the first full-flowing fount, 
Of misery? From whence it came, 
That ruin, or with whom the blame, 
These things I know not—only know 
It fell with crushing weight of woe, 
And broke in twain those hearts for grief, 
Who would have died for King and Chief. 
Is inborn loyalty that could keep, 
lis truth to death, a thing so cheap— 
Clan-love and honour, that would give 
Their life-blood that the Chief might live— 
So vile a growth, so little worth, 
That men do well to sweep from earth, 
Or trample under careless feet, 
The truest hearts that ever beat, 
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As though they were of count no more 
Than sea-weed on the wreck-strewn shore?” 


IV. 

Rememberest not how brightly burned, 

Our beacon-fires when the Chiefs returned ? 

When clansmen hailed Clanranald’s lord, 
Glengarry, and our own Lochiel, 

As fathers to their own restored— 

. All wrongs to right, all wounds to heal ? 

They dreamed again ‘neath Chiefs as kings, 
To live lives happy and secure— 

They knew not that old form of things, 
Had perished on Culloden Moor. 

Like lairds or English squires—no more, 
As fathers of their people—they 

Handed their kindly tenants o’er, 
To factors’ grinding sway, 

And left their castles and lone glens, 

To dwell as dainty citizens, 

And’mid the smiles of court and town, 

Air their high names of old renown ; 

While we with ceaselcss toil and moil, 
Hard-struggling, scarce could win, 

From drenching skies and niggard soil, 
Enough to keep life in. 

Claymore and targe forever cast 
Behind them, foray and raid— 

Their thoughts were changed, their days were passed 
"Mid mattock, plough, and spade. 

Launched sudden on the industriai race 
’Gainst lowland thrift and trade, 

If chance they sought the factor’s face, 
For guidance, counsel, aid, 

As well they might to the rocks have turned, 

So rudely from his presence spurned, 

Our people home with taunts were sent, 

‘ Ye are idle, idle—rent, more rent.’ 


Vv 


At length, poor souls, in their despair, 
They looked around for help elsewhere, 
There chanced, that very season, come 
Back to Lochourn and Knoydart some 
Old clansmen of Glengarry, who 

Had fought American battles through, 
And then had wandered north away, 
Through wild forests of Canada; 
And now brought tidings of a land, 
Whose plains lay open at command 
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Of whoso wished them—and no rent. 
That word fell on the discontent, 
As on March heather falls the fire, 
And far and near spread strong desire, 
Factors and rents to leave behind, 
And seek a land where life would be, 
Free and unchartered as the wind, 
That blows from Knoydart to the sea. 
I wot that good Glengarry’s Chief, 
Looked on and saw with helpless grief, 
From their old homes his people going. 
But all his grief no more could stay, 
The current strong that set that way, 
Than keep the Atlantic tide from flowing. 
All Knoydart and Glengarry sent 
Macdonalds, hastening to be gone 
To that far land—Loch Arkaig lent, 
Many a trusty Cameron, 
To swell the gathering at that bourne, 
The trysting-place by lone Lochourn, 
Where two great ships at anchor wait, 
The coming of their human freight. 
Ah me! that evening as I stood 
Beside Lochourn’s wan, glimmering flood, 
What sights I saw! Down the mountains hoar 
Small groups were coming—along the shore, 
In front, strode on the strong and young, 
About their necks old people clung, 
And wept and wailed, and wept, as though 
They ne’er would let their dear ones go, 
Till all the shore of Barisdale 
Was loud with multitudinous wail. 
VI. 
From that wild scene of passionate grief, 
In pain I turned, and sought relief, 
Where Runieval’s lone cottage lay, 
Beneath the promontory grey. 
But lo! there floating close in shore, 
A fisher’s boat—and irom the door, 
The old folk going. Sore lament, 
And bursts of weeping, as they went 
Down the path I could overhear; 
Behind them svon I saw appear 
Young Muriel, and close the door 
Which they had left for evermore. 
That done, I watched her shoreward tread, 
Calm step, aud earthward drooping head, 
Aud face how pale! but firmly set, 
Tears to restrain and self forget, 
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And make, by calm devotion mild, 

Father and mother reconciled, 

To this great sorrow. A moment more, 

I stood beside them, ere an oar 

The water touched. I need na’ tell, 

How lovingly we bade farewell. 

When all were in their seats, and now 

The boat was floating, from the bow 

Muriel leaning in my ear 

Low whispered, ‘Tell thy brother dear, 

Though to-day be dark, to-morrow dim, 

Through all worlds I am true to him.’ 

I watched that small boat cleave the tide, 

I saw them climb the tall ship’s side, 

And mingle with the emigrant crowd, 

And heard the weeping wild and loud. 

Far down the loch I watched the sail, 
Round the last headland disappear, 

But long the pibroch’s moaning wail— 

Knell of the broken-hearted Gael— 
Came back upon my ear, 

Echoing to crag, and cave, and shore, 

‘We return no more—return no more.’ 


VIL. 


Three summers more went by—the third 
Brought to our glen the warning word, 
That from their homes at Martinmas, 
The tenants, every man, must pass— 
Must leave the glen their fathers held, 
As clansmen, from an unknown eld, 

To make room for some Sassanach loon, 
Who, from the Borders coming soon, 
With flocks of long-woolled sheep would fill 
The emptied country, glen and hill. 

Nor less dismayed Glenkingie heard— 
Glen-Pean, too—that startling word, 
And all the lesser glens that hide 

Down long Loch Arkaig, either side, 
Then ’gan our men, in sore dismay, 

Look each in other’s face, and say— 
‘What have we done that we should reap, 
For all that’s past but this reward ? 

Is it that we have failed to keep, 
All service due to our liege lord ? 
Is it because o’er seas abroad, 

We sent for years a second rent, 
To succour our dear Chiefs outlawed, 
And pining lone in banishment ? 

Was it for this our beacons burned, 
So brightly when Lochiel returned ? 
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VU. 


But when November, bleak and wan, 
With moaning winds wound up the year, 
Then rose the dim and dripping dawn, 
That saw our people disappear— 
Saw thirty families close their door, 
And leave the Glen for evermore. 
Ah! then the grief, long inly pent, 
From many a breaking heart found vent, 
In one wild agony of lament ; 
Old men, and bairns of tender years, 
Mingling their crying and their tears, 
The wail of a forlorn leave-taking, 
As though an hundred hearts were breaking, 
And love and hope the world forsaking. 
By afternoon our people crept, 
Past Achnacarry slow, and wept. 
Lochiel was gentle and humane, 
As all his race before— 
To see aught living suffer pain, 
It grieved his kind heart sore. 
And he, the Chief, was by that day, 
As our poor people wound their way 
Down the Pass called ‘The Darksome Mile ; 
And when from out the deep defile, 
The sounds of men and cattle brake, 
He to the factor turned and spake— 
‘ Whose lowing kine are these I hear? 
What means this bleating in mine ear? 
But when the factor answered, ‘They 
Are the people from Glendesseray,’ 
Lochiel, though mild, with anger burned, 
And on the factor sternly turned— 
‘You told me they were abjects all, 
Leading a squalid, hopeless life— 
I never paupers knew withal, 
Have store of sheep and kine so rife ; 
Would that I ne’er thy face had known, 
Ere thus with all the past I broke, 
And drove from homes that were their own, 
These leal and simple-hearted folk ! 
This deed, which you have made me do, 
Until my dying day I'll rue.’ 


IX. 


Well might he rue it, he had driven, 
Forth from the homes to which they clave, 

Without a home or hope but heaven, 

Two hundred hearts that would have given, 
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Their lives his life to save. 
Sad thoughts that night were with the Chief, 
But these the people could not know— 
They only knew that no relief, 
Came to their utter woe. 
Our fate was fixed, the deed was done, 
Nor Chief nor factor could repeal ;— 
We wandered on—that setting sun 
Sank o’er Loch-Linnhe and Lochiel, 
As we that night, on cold shore bare, 
Encamped beneath the frosty air. 
To all who would were crofts assigned— 
Small, meagre crofts of moory lea— 
Within this narrow marge confined, 
Between the mountains and the sea. 
But all the strong, who would not brook, 
That day of ruin and rebuke— 
Whose sturdy souls could not endure, 
To sink down ’mid the helpless poor, 
They spurned the crofts, and launched away, 
To seek new homes in Canada— 
The flower of all the glens they bore, 
Unwilling to that unknown shore, 
Hearts warm with Highland love and lore, 
There with home-yearnings sad to beat, 
Such hearts as here no more we meet, 


X. 


But we—our parents all too frail, 
Too overdone with age to sail 
On that far voyage—were constrained, 
To take the refuge that remained 
Hard by, and on this croft to raise 
A rooftree o’er their latest days. 
Not long they needed it—soon they found, 
A surer shelter, safely laid - 
Within yon ancient kirkyard ground, 
"Neath the old beech trees’ shade. 
While we, poor remnant, left behind, 
Like the last leaves which autumn wind, 
Spares when it strips the forest bare— 
We still to poor Lochaber cling, 
Content if ceaseless toil and care, 
Scant living from these rocks may wring. 
Confined to this lean strip of shore, 
The mountains free to range no more, 
All gone—our goats and bonny kye, 
That were so bounteous to supply 
Alike the children’s wants and ours ; 
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We drudge through late and early hours, 
And for our toiling hardly win, 
Of fuel, food, and raiment thin, 
Enough to keep this poor life in. 
How different from the easeful wealth 
Of mountain-living, those old days, 
When we drank freedom, joy, and health, 
High on Glendesseray braes ! 
But that dear Glen, as thou hast seen, 
To-day is silent as the grave, 
No songs at the high shealings green, 
No voices in the valley, save 
The bleating of the thousand sheep, 
Which o’er our fields and gardens feed, 
That Lowland drover thence may reap, 
O’erflowing gain to glut his greed. 
The floors on which we kneeled in prayer, 
The hearths round which we wont to meet, 
Lie roofless and forsaken—bare 
To Saxon shepherd’s careless feet. 
Enough of this! why linger o’er, 
Old homes gone back to wilderness ? 
A heavenly home lies on before— 
Thereto we'll forward press,” 


XI, 


Not many days my father’s roof 
That soldier-brother could retain ; 
To wander to far lands aloof 
His heart was on the strain. 
But while within our home he stayed, 
He turned him every day, 
To where, in sombre beech trees’ shade, 
His parents both are lowly laid, 
"Neath mountain flag-stone grey. 
The last time that he lingered there, 
Some moss he gathered from the grave, 
The one memorial he could bear, 
Where’er his wandering feet might fare, 
Beyond the western wave. 
And then he left my father’s door, 
And bidding farewell evermore 
To dwellers on this mountain shore, 
He set his face to that world afar, 
On which descends the evening star. 
We never knew what there befell— 
Some said that he found Muriel, 
With her old parents yet alive, 
Where still Glengarry clansmen thrive, 
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And there, on great Ontario’s side, 

He led her home, his wedded bride. 
But others whispered ’twas not so— 
That ere he came her head was low, 
And nothing left him but to keep, 

Far in primeval forest deep, 

Watch o’er his loved one’s lonely sleep, 
And her poor parents’ age to tend, 

Till they should to the grave descend. 
Authentic voice none o’er the sea 
Came, telling how these things might be— 
His fate in that far land was dumb, 
And silent as the world to come. 

We only know such fervent thought 
Of all the past within him wrought, 
That, ere he sailed, he turned aside, 
That dreary moor to wander o’er, 
Where the last gleam of Albyn’s pride 
Tn blood went down to rise no more ; 
And while the bark on Moray Firth, 
That bore him from his native earth, 
Waited the breeze to fill her sail, 

This coronach, this woful wail, 

He breathed for the down-trodden Gael. 


1 
The moorland wide, and waste, and brown, 
Heaves far and near, and up and down— 
Few trenches green the desert crown, 
And these are the graves of Culloden ! 


2 
What mournful thoughts to me they yield, 
Gazing with sorrow yet unhealed, 
On Scotland’s last and saddest field— 
OQ! the desolate Moor of Culloden ! 
3 
Ah me! what carnage vain was there ! 
What reckless fury—mad despair ! 
On this wide moor such odds to dare— 
O, the wasted lives of Culloden ! 
+ 
For them laid there, the brave and young, 
How many a mother’s heart was wrung ! 
How many a coronach sad was sung, 
O, the green, green graves of Culloden | ! 
5 
What boots it now to point and tell, 
Here the Clan Chattan bore them well, 
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Shame-maddened, yonder Keppoch fell— 
Lavish of life on Culloden. 


6 
Here Camerons clove the red line through, 
There Stuarts dared what men could do, 
Charged lads of Athole, staunch and true, 
To the cannon mouths on Culloden. 


7 


In vain the wild onset—in vain, 

Claymores cleft English skulls in twain— 

The cannon fire poured in like rain, 
Mowing down the clans on Culloden. 


8 


Through all the glens, from shore to shore, 

What wailing went! but that is o’er— 

Hearts now are cold, that once were sore, 
For the loved ones lost on Culloden. 


9 


’ Now strangers come to pry and peep 


Above the mounds where clansmen sleep— 
But what do we, their kinsmen, reap, 
For our sires’ blood shed on Culloden ? 


10 


The Highlands all one hunting ground, 
Where men are few, and deer abound, 
And.desolation broods profound 


O’er the homes of the men of Culloden. 


11 
Our small farms turned to deserts dumb, 
Where no homes smoke, no people come, 


Save English hunters—that’s the sum 
Of what we have reaped for Culloden. 


12 
A few, as gillies tendence dree 
On southern lords for hireling fee, 
But the old breed, far o’er the sea, 
Look mournfully back on Culloden, 


13 
That, too, will pass—the hunter’s deer, 
The drover’s sheep will disappear, 
But when another race will you rear, 


Like the men that died at Culloden } 
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‘8 ann chaidh e gu d’ fhalair, 
Gur mise bha aah, 
’N am ’nan gallan a thraghadh ! 
Cha teid mi gu bainnis, 
Gu feill no gu faidhir, 
Gur ann toiseach au earraich, 
Fhuair mi an t-saighead a chraidh mi ! 


Gur mise tha tursach, 

O'n chuir iad ’san uir thu ; 

Thoir mo shoraidh le durachd, 
Gu tur nan clach ! 


Mo cheist air mo lean 
Fiuran a’ chuil chlannaich, 
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Ker B Fiat, > Slow and with feeling. 
msrimi|msr i:d rsmiir ifr +d 3h, 
Och nan och leag iad thu, och nan och thog iad thu, 
m:r:im | m +d :1, & hl sd [|r se sd 
Och nan och leag iad thu, ’mbealach a’ ghar -_ aidh, 
mi:8 :mimsri:d rewmii:irir td il ¢ 

, Leag an t-each barr -fhionn thu, thog an t-each barr-fhionn thu, 
mss :m|m sd :i], s -l sd jr - 3:4 
Leag an t-each barr -fhionn thu, ’s thog an t-each blar thu, 

Is mise *bhean mhuladach, Bu chubhraidh no’n canal, 

’Giulan = oa Leam anail do bhraghaid, 

Op chu _ a. Dhannsadh tu comhnard 
Gur ann ’na mhullach bha ’m fabhar. ot wee talmnaaiin took adel dhuit, 

‘8 i maideann ro dhubhach, *S cha lubadh tu ’m feornan 

omg fhainichear on mi, Fo shroin do bhroig arda f 

’n taca so ’n-uiri ns ak 0 P . 

A * os Mo cheist air do phiuthair, 
O'n la chuireadh am fainn orm, Bean og a’ chuil bhuidhe, 4 
’§ mis’ tha gu tursach, Gur maith ’thig dhuit Say cers 
{ : tric snidb . mo pony oe see *Tighinn o shiubhal do bhraighe ! 
mi’ ’g ionndrainn an fbiurain ir an fheidh th 
: - u, 
Marcaich ur ’nan steud aluinn, apd uy meng 3 ih, 
Am fion bha gu d’ bhainnis, ’8 choillich dhuibh air bharr geig 


*S gu’n reubta ’n t-eun ban leat 


Mareaich’ an eich leumnaich dhuibh ! 

Leumnaich dhuibh ! leumnaich dhuibh | 

Marecaich’ an eich leumnaich dhuibh ! 
Reub! an t each ban thu! 


Eodhain Oig! leag iad thu ! 

Eodhain Oig ! leag iad thu! 

Eodhain Oig! leag iad thu ! 
™ a gharaidh ! 


Kodhain Oig ! thog iad thu! 
Eodhain Oig! thog iad thu! 
Eodhain Oig ! thog iad thu! 

Gu’n fhios domh ’s mi laimh riut ! 


Note.—The verses given above are those usually considered in Inverness-shire as the 
words of Cumha Mhic an Toisich, In Ross-shire, tradition says that the piece was com- 
posed on one of the Mackenzies of Gairloch, who was accidentally killed whilst going to be 


married to a daughter of Macleod of Cadboll, in Easter Ross, The air above 


given is 


the one I always heard in Ross-shire, where it is a favourite lu'laby with mothers and 
nurses, Cumha Mhic an Toisich, as usually played, is different from the above; and 


further, the words here given cannot be sung to 


the air as known to pipers. The verses 


are sung to the music given in the first four lines, and after each verse the whole refrain 


issuog. The.rbyme of the verses is sometimes not very smooth, but an 


singer who 


can enter into the spirit of the ay Se easily get over that difficulty. I should be glad 


if any of the readers of the Celtic i 
Mackenzie, and by whom ?—W, M'‘K, 


ne would throw more light on the — of 


the authorship of this beautiful Cunka—whether it was composed on a 


tosh or & 
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ON GAELIC AND ITS TEACHING IN HIGHLAND SCHOOLS. 
(A Paper delivered before the recent Educational Congress in Aberdeen. ) 
By A. C. Cameron, A.M., Ferrercarrn. 

a, 

[ContiNvED.] 


I witt now quote from Professor Blackie, whose untiring energy in the 
cause of Gaelic is unparalleled :—“ Evidently,” he says, “it appears to 
me that the idea of bringing up Highland children without teaching them 
to read their Gaelic Bibles, and to sing their Gaelic songs, and of teaching 
them English by throwing the mother-tongue overboard is so absurd, un- 
natural, and preposterous, that it never could have occured to any sane 
person, except for the following reasons :—(1) The ignorance, prejudice, 
and indifference of the upper and middle classes with regard to the true 
spirit of Highland culture. (2) The ignorance of schoolmasters with re- 
gard to the most effective methods of teaching languages. (3) The habit 
of appointing schoolmasters to Gaelic parishes, who are ignorant of Gaelic. 
(4) The indifference of the people to the higher culture, and their eager- 
ness to learn only what will advance their worldly interests in active life, 
(5) The misfortune that, in many parts of the Highlands, the best ele- 
ment of the population has been banished, and nothing but a feeble, de- 
pressed, and degraded remnant remains.” 


Much more in the same strain, and from the same sources, I could 
adduce ; but I proceed to remark that, in spite of all this undoubted 
apathy and indifference to Gaelic, my returns show that a decidedly large 
majority of those who reply are in favour of Gaelic teaching in Highland 
schools, even to the extent of making children able to read their Bibles, 
and using the language for intelligently acquiring a knowledge of English. 
For the figures indicate that those who would have it made a subject of 
specific instruction are as 70 to 22; while, if certain modifications of the 
code were allowed, 84 per cent. wish all Gaelic-speaking children to 
become good readers of their mother tongue; and as many as 76 per 
cent. would approve of Gaelic reading before, or at the age of, 10; and 
23 of the 76 would commence the exercise at 5, or the beginning of the 
school course. 


Again, as to the training of teachers, 56 per cent. advocate a regular 
and systematic training under Normal School lecturers, or the proposed 
Celtic professor. And on the question of teachers’ salaries, there are few 
who would not see liberal provision made in return for the additional 
labour. One rev. gentleman replies that “if Highland schoolmasters 
would but teach Gaelic properly, they ought to have one-half more salary 
than their Lowland brethren.” Mr A. Mackenzie of the Celtic Magazine 
makes the following pointed suggestions :—“ A Gaelic-speaking teacher 
wouldearn ten times more, teaching Gaelicas a Special Subject, than he would 
a or any other foreign language, to a Gaelic-speaking child. 
He would thus secure an additional income to his school, and would, in oon- 
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sequence, be worth a larger salary, for he, to that extent, would save the 
ratepayer. This would help to put a teacher in the Highlands on a level 
with his south-country brother. Indeed, were Gaelic made a special sub- 
ject, Gaelic-speaking teachers would be a necessity in the Highlands, and 
they could then command better salaries. They could so secure a 
status in their own country, and gain a position which could not be 
assailed with any chance of success by their southern brethren.” Many 
of the most eminent and learned men in the Highlands, I find, are of the 
same opinion, and one of these is Mr William Jolly, H.M. Inspector of 
Schools, Mr Jolly is one of the few men who, without a knowledge of 
Gaelic, hold enlightened views on the subject of its teaching. And but 
for reasons which I need not explain, he would have been with us here 
to take, as on former occasions, an intelligent and active part in our pro- 
ceedings, beneficial alike to ourselves and the cause of education. In this 
category I may include our friend Professor Black, who, when he held 
the office of Inspector, won golden opinions among Lowland and High- 
land teachers. Two years ago, he delivered to the Celtic Society of the 
Aberdeen University a very elaborate and exhaustive lecture on the sub- 
ject of “Gaelic Teaching in Highland Schools,” and I find from the 
printed report of it that his views coincide very much with those of the 
gentleman above-mentioned, and he states that “the earning of specific 
grants for Gaelic is one way at least in which Government might well 
show special liberality to the Highlands.” An able and accomplished 
teacher in the West Highlands writes, “ That Gaelic as a Specific Subject 
might be made educationally as valuable as half the Specific Subjects of 
the code taken together”; and another is of the opinion “that the 
language, if properly and thoroughly studied, may be made as valuable to 
train the mind as either Greek or Latin.” z 
Notwithstanding, however, that it appears from the evidence thus 
adduced that the teaching of Gaelic as a Specific Subject would meet the 
necessities of the case, I hold that, in most districts of the Highlands, it 
would only do so very partially, unless it were made a condition in the 
code, like as Domestic Economy is now with girls, to take it up before 
any of the other specific subjects. And even if it were thus treated, a 
very large proportion of Highland children would derive no benefit, as, 
from various causes, they do not reach the stage (Standard IV.) at which 
Specific Subjects may be taken. To get Gaelic made one of the many 
Specific Subjects, and with no special condition, as above indicated, is 
only “to get it theoretically inside the schools, after many years of dis- 
graceful exclusion ; and that instead of having Gaelic placed within the 
reach of ninety-nine out of a hundred, it would be placed merely within 
reach of one in a hundred, as most Highland boys leave school to earn 
their bread long before they reach the stage of specific subjects.” I hold 
this statement to be sufficiently strong, but, to do full justice to the 
Highlands, Gaelic ought to be made a fourth “R” in all the Standards, 
and each pass per child paid for, as for passes in the other three subjects 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Let it be assumed that 20,000 passes 
were made annually, and that Government were to grant 2s per pass. 
This would require only £2000—not a large bounty for the Highlands, 
“ Or if Government,” to use Professor Blackie’s words, “as a conclave of 
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red tape educational doctrinaires in mighty London, and delighting in the 
monotony of a central rule, will not recognize local feelings or local rights, 
or such a vulgar thing as a Gaelic Bible or a Gaelic song book ; why 
should not Gaelic Societies set apart annually a portion of their funds to 
increase the salaries of schoolmasters who teach Gaelic, and for prizes to 
the best Gaelic readers.” It could be easily done, and it is to be hoped 
that many School Boards will second the effort, and substantially assist 
in carrying out the scheme, if such be ever attempted. 


The Churches of the land ought to be up and doing, unless they wish 
very soon to see pulpits without preachers, and Gaelic-speaking congre- 
gations without Gaelic-speaking ministers. The fact is, that some Gaelic- 
speaking charges are now without ministers, aud without any prospect of 
being soon supplied, because the number of Gaelic-speaking divinity 
students is steadily on the decrease. Let not the Churches wait for the 
total extinction of Gaelic, as, in the meantime, souls will perish for lack 
of knowledge. But other facts have come recently to light, and have 
revealed the evil at its root. The late entrance examinations to the 
Normal Schools show that Education in the Highlands is becoming more 
and more elementary ; that, from its poverty, Gaelic-speaking students are 
being gradually eliminated, and that, unless some counteracting influence 
be immediately applied, the supply of Gaelic-speaking teachers will come 
to a speedy and sudden end. Can it be that the native Highlanders, for 
a generation or two, are to be benighted, and that to them the lamp of 
light and knowledge is to be denied ? 

I shall now notice three methods which appear from my returns to 
have been more or less practised throughout the Highlands in the school 
education of Gaelic-speaking children, and to state briefly my own opinions 
regarding those methods :— 


I, That of teaching them to read and speak English without any aid 
from their mother tongue. This is the only one available for teachers 
ignorant of Gaelic, and of whom there are now a large number in High- 
land schools, and in the returns I find it very generally condemned. One 
man quaintly remarks “ that it is hard for him to be obliged to teach his 
children English, just as Robinson Crusoe taught his ‘Friday’;” and 
another “ That his pupils can readily repeat the sounds, and read quite 
well, like the boy that can read a Latin passage without understanding a 
word of it.” This method may succeed anywhere in the hands of a 
teacher of unexceptionable ability, but, as a rule, it should not be adopted 
except in school districts where one-half, at least, of the children attend 
from English-speaking homes. 

II. That of teaching children to speak and read English, using their 
Gaelic for explanation. This method seems to be most in favour, and 
indeed, under the present code, is the one most likely to succeed, although 
it is not the best in purely Gaelic-speaking districts. It finds many advo- 
cates, who maintain its sufficiency, if the Specific Subject grant were 
allowed for Gaelic. But even with a suitable grading of the subject in 
the years of the 4th, 5th, and 6th Standards, it is to be feared that, as 
already stated, the great majority of Gaelic-speaking children would never 
reach the point of Gaelic reading, while the art of reading English, but 
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necessarily imperfect, aequired by them in the lower standards, would 
prove to be only reading and little else. I therefore maintain that this 
method can never be the most successful, except in districts where there 
is a large admixture, perhaps one-fourth, at least, of the children of Eng- 
lish-speaking parents, 


III. That of teaching children first to read easy Gaelic narratives, and 
then taking up the reading of English, with coutinual translating from 
the one language to the other. This was the method adopted by the 
different Societies for schools in the remoter districts of Scotland and 
Ireland, where Gaelic was the only spoken language. It proceeds upon 
the principle acknowledged in all primary teaching, that the unknown 
can be best learned through the known, and that the child should not be 
compelled to acquire its first knowledge of letters in a foreign tongue. 
From the fact that a Gaelic-speaking child can be taught to read Gaelic 
in a few months, it will be found easier and shorter to teach him first to 
read his own language, and then, through it, to read and understand Eng- 
lish. That this is the wisest and best course to adopt with children of 
this class, I doubt not, for, however early they leave school, they have 
the advantage of knowing at least one language. Here, however, the 
code admits of no time being spent at this stage upon the sole teaching of 
Gaelic. Were the code so modified as not to require individual examina- 
tion so early as the age of 7, especially in the Highlands, the intelligence 
of children in the subsequent years of their school course would be pro- 
moted by such extra training in the stages of infancy. One or two 
eminent men maintain in their replies to me that children educated 
according to this method retain the nasal and guttural pronunciation 
peculiar to the Gaelic tongue. It may be so, but I can, on the other 
hand, produce the evidence of those who stoutly maintain the contrary. 
Much will depend upon the teacher. Good teaching can eradicate that 
just as it does our Lowland provincial peculiarities of utterance. If it be 
true that in the town of Inverness the people speak purer English than 
anywhere else in Scotland, does it not prove that Gaelic provincialisms 
are more easily eradicated than those of Lowland broad Scotch. And my 
own experience confirms me in this opinion, 

The wisdom of teaching Highland children, wholly ignorant of Exglish, 
first to read their own language, is upheld by eminent authorities—by 
Sheriff Nicolson in his reports of the Gaelic Society’s schools, and many 
others. “When we first went to school,” writes the Editor of the Celtic 
Magazine, “we knew not a single word of English, and there no English 
was to be taught until we were able to read the Gaelic Testament, after 
which we had to translate our Bible lesson on alternate mornings and 
evenings from English into Gaelic, and from Gaelic into English.” He 
goes on to say that some other schools in the parish did not follow this 
rule, that forty or fifty of the boys taught in his school have raised them- 
selves to good social positions, both at home and abroad, and that the 
great majority of those educated on the system now most in fashion have 
forgotten all they learned, and are content with a miserable existence at 
home. “ Twenty-eight years practical experience,” I quote at liberty from 
the reply of Mr Mackintosh, late teacher, Poolewe, “ enables me to speak 
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and write with the utmost confidence of the General Assembly’s rule, the 
teaching of Gaelic first, of whose existence I did not know till I saw it ia 
your queries, but according to which I acted with the most beneficial 
results as to mental cultivation and progress.” His children, he adds, 
were generally able to read the Gaelic Bible tolerably at the close of their 
first year’s attendance, when English was begun, but Gaelic was continued 
till thoroughly mastered. That after three or four years at school, the 
learning of the two languages became a pleasure, the English reading book 
was translated verbatim into Gaelic, and vice versa, and that children, 


now grown up in that parish, who began with Gaelic are the more correct - 


speakers and writers. 


Under the present Code regulations it is necessary to begin a child at 
once to learn English, and after he is able to read tolerably, let him begin 
Gaelic reading in any of the easy primers published, continuing with an 
occasional lesson until he can read the Bible well. This exercise, along 
with oral translation from the very first, will amply repay the teacher in 
the increased intelligence of his scholars ; but teachers cannot be expected 
to change their present system until they be paid for teaching Gaelic ; 
nor can we look for much improvement until Government sanction a few 
changes upon the code. Children in the Highlands ought to be “ infants” 
till the completion of their eighth year; a pupil teacher ought to be 
allowed for the first 40 scholars, and one for every 30 additional. School 
Boards should be obliged to appoint at least one Gaelic-speaking teacher 
in every school, and a majority of the pupil teachers should have Gaelic 
as a prescribed exercise. An extended system of bursaries at schools and 
colleges ought to be established by subscription, and be held by the best 
scholars and pupil teachers. Inspectors, or their assistants, should have a 
competent knowledge of Gaelic, and I may also remark here, that all 
doctors, lawyers, procurators, sheriffs, judges, and all others besides, whose 
calling leads them to have intercourse with Highlanders, would find 
themselves placed on sure vantage ground, were they able to speak and 
write the good old language of ancient Alban. 

If, in this attempt, I have stated any facts, or made any suggestions, 
that may help onward the cause of Gaelic, and of its teaching in High- 
land schools, that may stimulate the lovers of our ancient language to 
promote its culture, and advance the welfare of our countrymen in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, my labours shall have been well spent, 





To ConrrisuTors.—“ Brigadier Mackintosh of Borlum,” by Alexander 
Mackintosh Shaw ; “ Pre-historic Names of Weapons,” by Hector Mac- 
lean ; “ Sonnets descriptive of Lochawe,” by Evan MacColl; and “An 
Echo of Celtic Etymologies,” by Donald Macgregor, will appear in our 
May number. 


Books Recrivep.—* The Oranaiche” (Second Part) ; by Archibald 


Sinclair, Glasgow; and the “Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness,” 
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